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THE TEXAS STATE MILITARY BOARD, 1862-1865 
CHAS. W. RAMSDELL 


In 1861 the western half of Texas was ranged by wild Indians; 
the other half was but recently occupied by a hardy, sparse and 
essentially frontier population. More than half of this eastern 
area had been settled within the fifteen years since annexation. 
During that time the number of organized counties had increased 
from thirty-six to one hundred and twenty-four. Two-thirds of 
the entire population had entered the State within the last ten 
years. ‘Transportation across the vast roadless regions was slow, 
cumbersome and expensive. Travel was by horseback or by the 
infrequent and uncertain stage-coach. The people were but poorly 
acquainted with each other, and a persistent intra-state sectional- 
ism was reflected in their politics. The poverty and individualism 
of the frontier characterized society everywhere. The most com- 
plex economic development was in the cotton and sugar planta- 
tions of the south and east and in the commerce of the few small 
towns which connected Texas with the outer world. Industrial and 
business organization was primitive and the political administra- 
tive system was simple, as befitted a young agrarian society. 

This virile people had experienced much difficulty in developing 
and supporting sufficient organization to wage concerted and effec- 
tive war against the paltry bands of savages along its frontier. It 
was now in 1861 to be confronted with an infinitely more power- 
ful and dangerous enemy whose repulse would require the con- 
servation and vigorous use of every resource. The task proved to 
be beyond its powers. Such a task is probably too much for any 
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people situated as these were—a community so new that it had 
not yet found itself; agrarian; poor; without experience in the 
conduct of large-scale co-operative enterprise; thoroughly com- 
mitted to /aissez-faire ideals. 

The history of the Texas State Military Board, though perhaps 
of only local importance, seems to me a fair illustration of the 
way in which such a community as Texas was in 1861 would 
normally react to the new dangers confronting it. For this reason 
the simple story may have a wider significance for the student of 
institutions of social direction and control. It may as well be 
said at the beginning that the Military Board was the only new 
governmental agency devised in Texas for dealing with the exigen- 
cies of the war. Although the Board was not established until 
1862, it will be necessary to review some of the experiences of the 
state government during 1861. 

As soon as the Texas Convention had passed the secession ordi- 
nance and provided for the union of the state with the new Con- 
federacy then forming at Montgomery, Alabama, it directed its 
attention to the United States forces along the frontier. These 
forces, about 2800 strong, were well armed and equipped, and 
might at any time become a menace instead of a protection. Scat- 
tered in small detachments, they were forced to surrender,’ were 
removed from the state, and were replaced temporarily by state 
volunteers. It was expected that the Confederate government 
would in a short time take over this task of frontier protection, 
for the financial burden was too heavy for the state. The cost 
to the United States had been about $1,500,000 annually; and the 
state was not only without funds but the treasury was in deficit 
more than $800,000.* The tax system which had been unequal to 
the needs of the State when conditions were fairly normal’ was 

‘The documents concerning the surrender of the U. S. troops and prop- 
erty in Texas are printed in The War of the Rebellion, Official Records, 
ete., Series I, Vol. I, pp. 502-636, and Vol. LIII, pp. 618-666. Those per- 
taining to the Texas Convention and its agents are found in E. W. Winkler, 
Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 1861, pp. 262-404. 

*Miller, E. T., Financial History of Texas, 140. 

*From 1852 to 1858 the expenses of the state government were met 
almost entirely out of the money received from the U. S. for the sale of 
the Santa Fe region. The people had not acquired the habit of supporting 


their state government by taxation. Miller, Financial History of Texas, 
86-87, 110, 133. 
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now pitifully inadequate when extraordinary and very heavy ex- 
penditures were inevitable. In view of the possibility that the 
incoming administration at Washington would assume a “coercive” 
attitude, it was clearly necessary at once to put the State into a 
condition for defense. 

The problems of defense and of finance, therefore, received much 
attention from the Convention. The committee on finance re- 
ported, March 14, that at least $400,000 was needed immediately. 
It seems, however, that only about $81,500 was actually raised 
during the sessions of the Convention. Of this, some $23,000 was 
taken as spoils from the United States army at San Antonio, 
while about $58,500 was borrowed by E. B. Nichols, under com- 
mission from the Committee of Public Safety.*| The problem of 
financing the “revolution” which it had begun was, therefore, 
handed over by the Convention to the legislature and to Governor 
Clark, Houston’s successor. The Convention had no better success 
in providing arms and other necessities for the military forces 
being raised by the state. The military property taken over from 
the United States army was valued at from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000; but the supply of arms and other munitions obtained was 
insufficient for the needs of the state.® As soon as the organiza- 
tion of military companies began an alarming shortage of service- 
able arms was disclosed, and agents were hurried out of the state 
to obtain them. One thousand old muskets were sent to Texas by 
Governor Moore of Louisiana. During March and early April 
Colonel Ben McCulloch, agent for the state, contracted for a sup- 
ply of Colt’s pistols; but after the outbreak of hostilities the vigi- 
lance of the Federal government prevented delivery.° None were 
to be had in the South. Texas, like her sister Gulf states, was 
plunging unarmed and moneyless straight into war. 

By an act of April 8, 1861, the legislature had authorized the 
issuance of $1,000,000 of 8 per cent state bonds. Governor Clark 
sent E. B. Nichols to New Orleans to sell the bonds. But Nichols, 

‘About $24,000 of this last sum was obtained in New Orleans, part of it 
on the credit of Nichols himself who was a prominent Galveston merchant. 
Winkler, Journal of Secession Convention, 350, 362-363. 

*The departing soldiers were allowed to take their arms with them. 


“Ben. McCulloch to Clark, Richmond, Va., March 31; New Orleans, May 
14, 1861. MSS. in Executive Correspondence, Texas State Library. 
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vb 
who seems to have been a man of more than ordinary industry and 
ability, was obliged to report an absolute failure to negotiate any 


of the bonds because of the unsettled condition of the market, 
the general lack of confidence in either public or private securities, 
and the want of patriotism in the people. Nor could he exchange 
them for arms, because all the other states were offering cash for 
all the arms available and were sending agents to Cuba, Mexico 
and Europe.’ 

In the meantime Texas had been called upon for its quota of 
volunteers for the Confederate army. These men were to be armed 
and equipped by the state before being mustered into the Confed- 
erate service, for the expense of which the state was to be reim- 
bursed. Agents were already in New Orleans; others were hur- 
ried to Mexico and even to Cuba in quest of muskets, rifles, pistols, 
sabres, powder, lead, percussion caps, and other military supplies. 
There being but little cash available, they must rely upon the 
credit of the state or their own. They had but little success. 
Meanwhile companies and regiments of volunteers had been or- 
ganized all over Texas and sent to camps of instruction. Here 
they went through the long hot summer not only without receiv- 
ing arms but without wagons, tents, medicines, and many other 
necessities. They became discontented and disgusted, and com- 
plaints piled high upon the governor’s desk. Governor Clark could 
think of nothing better than to send out a new set of agents who 
were no more successful than the first. The neighboring markets 
had been denuded of arms and the Confederate Government had 
taken over the product of the few powder mills and armories 
within its borders. 

By the fall of 1861 President Lincoln’s blockade, though not 
yet highly effective, had cut off direct trade through Galveston 
and the other regular ports. The cotton crop was large, prices in 
Europe were high, and the staple began moving toward the lower 
coast where it was forwarded by light draught vessels along the 
bays to the ports of Mexico for export to Europe. Governor Frank 
Lubbock, who had succeeded Clark in November, 1861, by proc- 
lamation forbade the storing of cotton near the coast, lest it tempt 


‘TE. B. Nichols to Clark, May 27, July 27, August 31, September 18, 
1861, MSS. in Executive Correspondence, Texas State Library. 
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a descent of the enemy. This action decreased the outward flow 
of cotton, checked the influx of money and supplies, and must 
have added ultimately to the difficulties of the government.® 

The situation at the end of 1861 was in every way unsatisfac- 
tory. The state was more than ever in need of funds. Revenues 
were falling short of current expenditures; the deficit was increas- 
ing; the state was unable to borrow, for the state bonds were still 
unsold and seemingly unsaleable. The needs of the people and 
especially of the volunteers in the army were acute, and the cus- 
tomary sources of the supplies so imperatively demanded were cut 
off. Arms, munitions, equipment and clothing must be had for 
the soldiers if the country was to be defended; clothing, tools, med- 
icines must be had for the people in any case. And to emphasize 
the danger of the situation came persistent rumors that the Fed- 
erals were about to descend upon the coast and invade the state. 


The First, or Old Military Board, 1862-1864 


The state was in possession of one asset which it had not yet 
attempted to use. This consisted of a portion of the United States 
Texas Indemnity bonds paid to Texas in consideration of the 
boundary compromise of 1850. There were 634 bonds of the 
face value of $1,000 each, drawing 5 per cent interest, payable 
semi-annually, with coupons attached. Most of them had become 
part of the University and common school funds.® That they had 
not been offered for sale early in 1861 was due in part to the 
opposition of friends of the schools, in part to the rumor that 
the United States Government had repudiated them on account 
of the secession of the state. This report was, of course, untrue. 
Another obstacle was the fact that the bonds had not been endorsed 
for sale by any governor of Texas, as required by an act of the 

‘R. and D. G. Mills to Lubbock, Houston, December 4, 1861; W. J. 


Hutchins to Lubbock, Houston, December 7, 1861, et al. MSS. in Execu- 
tive Correspondence, Texas State Library. See also H. E. McCulloch to 
Gen. 8S. Cooper, October 17, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 122- 
123. Lubbock’s cotton proclamation, November 29, 1861, is in Register 
Book No. 279, p. 19. 

*Originally 2000 bonds had been placed in the school fund and 100 in the 
University fund. By the end of 1861 all but the above 634 had been 
loaned to railroad companies and replaced by six per cent bonds of those 
companies. 
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Texas legislature in 1851. An endorsement by Clark would prob- 
ably raise difficulty with the United States Treasury. 

On December 2, 1861, Judah P. Benjamin, the Confederate 
acting secretary of war, wrote Governor Lubbock that an agent 
of the ordnance bureau, G. H. Giddings, had made arrangements 
in Matamoras to purchase arms and pay with the United States 
Indemnity Bonds held by Texas, if the state would consent to 
receive Confederate 8 per cent bonds in place of them. It was 
urged that the United States bonds were falling in value—they 
were then quoted at about 80—while the Confederate bonds were 
safe and drew higher interest, which would be paid punctually. 
The plan was endorsed by the Texas delegation in the Confederate 
Congress. Lubbock laid the matter before the legislature on Jan- 
uary 9, 1862, with the recommendation that the proposition be 
accepted, as the United States would be utterly bankrupt by the 
war and could never redeem its bonds.2® The legislature consid- 
ered the subject in secret session and two days later passed two 
acts which were at once signed by the governor. 

Each act provided for a Military Board which should be com- 
posed of the governor, comptroller and treasurer. One act set 
aside $500,000 of the state bonds authorized in April, 1861, which 
the board could sell or exchange directly for supplies or anything 
else; and also empowered the Board to establish a foundry for 
ordnance and factories for small arms. The other act empowered 
the board to dispose of any bonds in the treasury on any account, 
and to replace them with equal amounts of Confederate bonds. 
This, clearly, was to authorize acceptance of Benjamin’s “advan- 
tageous” proposition. A third act, so phrased as to conceal its 
purpose, repealed the law of December 16, 1851, which had re- 
quired the endorsement of the governor for the sale of the in- 
demnity bonds." 

The military board thus provided for was constituted at once, 
and consisted of Governor F. R. Lubbock, Comptroller C. R. Johns, 
and Treasurer C. H. Randolph. It continued in existence, with 


*Lubbock’s message is in Letter Book No. 81, p. 93, Executive Records, 
Texas Department of State. A brief account of the creation of the board 
and of its early activities is in F. R. Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 
360-369. 


"H. P. N. Gammel, Lairs of Teras, V, 484, 489, 499. 
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chenges in personnel, until April 12, 1864, when it was replaced 
by what was known as the “new board.” The problems of the 
two boards were practically the same. 

The “old board” gave first attention to the sale of the U. 8. 
bonds. One hundred were turned over to the Confederate agent 
named by Secretary Benjamin; but despite his promises, Giddings 
was inable to negotiate them’ and deposited them with various 
firms in Brownsville, Matamoras and Houston. The board then 
sought to recover them, but met with so many obstacles that it 
succecded only after more than a year of troublesome negotiations.”* 
This vas not an auspicious beginning. No more bonds were en- 
trusted to Confederate agents; but on March 31, 1862, seventy-five 
were pit in the hands of Jas. T. D. Wilson, an agent of the board 
itself, who endeavored to sell them in Mexico. He likewise failed ; 
but he mturned fifty-five of them, and placed the remaining twenty 
with Oliver and Brothers, a Monterey firm, who were to negotiate 
them in New York or in Europe. This they failed to do; and 
later, beceuse of an unpaid account against the board for supplies 
furnished, they refused to give up the bonds. The board never 
recovered them, and it was not until July, 1867, that a compro- 
mise was efected and the state received the balance due it.** 

The board next decided to send an agent directly to England 
with three kundred of the bonds which he was to exchange for 
supplies. This agent, John M. Swisher, an Austin merchant, re- 
ceived detailel instructions concerning the articles to be purchased 
and was advised that “unless you are enabled to use the fund en- 
trusted to you, we fear Texas will have no other means of procur- 
ing arms.”!° Swisher went to Matamoras where the firm of Droege, 

““Letter Book of Military Board” (Record Book No. 101), pp. 11-13, 
Texas Department of State. It later came out that Secretary Benjamin 
did not wish his officers to negotiate the U. S. bonds directly, but pre- 
ferred that the State authorities sell or exchange them for munitions of 
war for which the state would in turn receive Confederate bonds. 

*Record Books, No. 101, p. 11; No. 108, pp. 374, 537, 546, 602; No. 109, 
p. 133, Texas Department of State. 

“The long controversy may be traced in MSS. letters in the Executive 
Correspondence (Lubbock’s and Throckmorton’s) Texas State Library, and 
in Record Books, No. 108, pp. 409, 493; and No. 11/, p. 6, in Texas De- 
partment of State. 

“A manuscript copy of these instructions of April 11, 1862, attested by 
J. H. Bell, Secretary of State, October 20, 1865, is in “Military Papers, 
1862-65,” Package 55, Texas State Library. 
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Oetling and Company entered into a contract with him to sell the 
bonds in Europe and hold the proceeds subject to his order. The 
bonds were shipped to William Droege and Company of Man:zhes- 
ter, England, of which firm the Matamoras house was a brinch. 
Swisher also went to England to make his purchases. One hun- 
dred and forty-nine bonds were sold to George Peabody and Com- 
pany of London, who were to pay for them in installments. Just 
before the last installment was paid, Peabody and Company heard 
rumors that the United States Treasury would reject these bonds ; 
thereupon further payment was refused unless Droege anc Com- 
pany would agree not to withdraw the money from the bark until 
the validity of the bonds was clear. But Droege withd-ew the 
whole deposit and paid it to Swisher, who redeposited it. C?eabody 
demanded restitution of the whole amount with interest, and when 
it was refused, instituted suit in the Court of Chancery and ob- 
tained an injunction which prevented Swisher from wishdrawing 
from the bank any of the money already paid. Peabody of course, 
kept possession of the bonds. Swisher had already mide consid- 
erable purchases for the Military Board in anticipa:ion of the 
sale of the bonds. Since he was now unable to pay for them, the 
Matamoras house assumed the obligations for them and shipped 
them with the understanding that cotton would be sent to Mata- 
moras to pay for them upon arrival. That firm stl had posses- 
sion of the other lot of bonds, one hundred and fifty-one, and as it 
was now defendant in the chancery suit and subject to consider- 
able expense, Swisher was induced to agree that chis second lot 
should be held as security for the expenses of the suit.'® 

The frontier merchant had been no match for the astute English 
bankers, and the third adventure of the Military Board in bond- 
selling had ended disastrously. Some $300,000 in bonds and in- 
terest-coupons were tied up in an English chancery suit without 
one cent in return. To make the comedy of errors complete, when 
the goods which Swisher had contracted for arrived in Matamoras 
in the fall of 1862, there was no cotton to exchange for them, and 
although the board protested, Droege, Octling and Company sold 
them on private account. The board for a variety of reasons had 


“The correspondence covering this transaction is in the “Military Papers, 
1862-65,” Package 55, Texas State Library. 
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been unable to get sufficient cotton to the Rio Grande. It seems 
that Swisher endeavored to purchase the goods on his own account 
while the board was laying claim to them. At any rate Swisher 
was summarily discharged as agent. The board made repeated 
efforts to recover the bonds, but they remained in England until 
after the war.** 

While Swisher was in England, fifty-four bonds had been en- 
trusted to Oliver and Brothers of Monterey for sale; but later 
hearing that they would be sent to New York and fearing to lose 
them entirely, the board protested vigorously and recalled them. 
In January, 1863, Pendleton Murrah, who in the fall of that year 
was elected governor, by authority of the board exchanged forty- 
four bonds, at from 80 to 85 per cent of their face value, for 
Confederate treasury notes. This very remarkable transaction com- 
pletes the story of the dealings of the “Old Board” in the United 
States bonds. The story reveals not only the straits in which the 
board found itself for funds, but also the absence of any effective 
organization for carrying through a relatively simple business 
transaction. An effort had been made early in 1862 to market in 
Mexico some of the 8 per cent state bonds, but not ene could be 


sold.18 


Adventures of the Board in the Cotton Business 


Without awaiting the results of its bond ventures, the board 
early turned to the one asset of the country which had a ready 
eash value abroad—cotton. The Texas crop in 1861 had been a 
good one, but so greatly had its exportation been hampered by the 
blockade, the necessity of seeking out new channels to market, and 


“In fact, the Board narrowly escaped losing more of its bonds. Swisher’s 
first report from England related only his success in finding a purchaser 
of the bonds and in obtaining the needed supplies. The members of the 
Board, much elated, had sent other bonds to Matamoras for transmission 
to England; but news of the lawsuit came and they were recalled in time. 
Letter Book, No. 108, pp. 490-502, Texas Department of State. 

*It is perhaps interesting to note that the report of a joint committee 
of the 9th Legislature appointed “to inquire into the acts of the Military 
Board” made no mention whatever of these U. S. bond transactions, though 
it referred in a veiled manner to “errors” of the Board. The report is 
dated February 23, 1863, which was after all of them had taken place. 
This report in duplicate, is in the “Papers of the 9th Legislature,” File 
Box No. 88, Department of State. 
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scarcity of transportation, that most of it was still unsold in the 
spring of 1862 and prices in the interior of the state were low. 
The board had no money, but if it could induce the farmers and 
planters to accept state bonds for the cotton, it would have some- 
thing acceptable to exchange for foreign goods—provided it could 
get the cotton to the Rio Grande. Confederate agents and army 
quartermasters had already begun to use this means of providing 
for the army. 

Early in February, 1862, the board issued an “Address to the 
People of Texas” setting forth a plan for obtaining arms and 
other war supplies. It would exchange the 8 per cent state bonds 
for cotton at fair cash prices. Agents were to be distributed over 
the state who would take subscriptions of cotton and later effect 
the exchange of the bonds, or of certificates redeemable in bonds, 
for the cotton. Planters and merchants were assured that these 
bonds would be superior to those of any other government, because 
precautions had been taken by a specific annual tax, payable only 
in specie to provide for the prompt payment of interest and a 
sinking fund. The address concluded with a ringing appeal to 
the patriotism of the people.t® The board then divided the state 
into twenty-eight districts and appointed agents in sixteen of them, 
chiefly in the cotton regions. Letters to the agents reveal that 
they were to serve without pay, except for the most necessary 
expenses. Perhaps this was one reason that much difficulty was 
encountered in enlisting satisfactory agents. The instructions 
which followed required the agents to classify the cotton offered ; 
to pay no more than ten cents per pound for the highest grade; 
to make the exchange of bonds or certificates of indebtedness for 
the cotton; where the seller demanded part cash, to advance it 
from his own means; and to prepare the cotton for immediate 
shipment to Brownsville.*° Instructions were also sent to a gen- 
eral agent at Brownsville, Pryor Lea, concerning the manner of 
disposing of the cotton there. He was to select some responsible 
person in Matamoras, preferably English or French, who would 
receive the cotton when it arrived. Since both outgoing cotton 


“Copy in Record Book No. 101, pp. 21-26, Texas Department of State. 
“Letter of instructions to M. K. Ryan, Webberville, February 21, 1862, 
Record Book No. 101, pp. 34-36; also to J. M. Hays, Troupe, March 10, 


ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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and incoming supplies were liable to seizure by the “Lincoln gov- 
ernment,” “the state must not be known as the owner of the cotton. 
When it comes into his possession, it must come as his; if 


39 


shipped, it must be shipped as his. The same precautions 
should be applied to importations from Europe until they were 
safely within the borders of Texas.*? 

At first the board was encouraged to believe that the planters 
would respond liberally and furnish all the cotton needed. Agents 
in northern Texas were soon instructed to stop buying because of 
the cost of transportation from that section to the Mexican fron- 
tier. In April purchases were suspended even in the south until 
the cotton already obtained could be got to market.** Some of the 
pledges must have been repudiated, for by September 30, 1863, 
more than a year and a half, only about 5000 bales had been pur- 
chased and shipped. This was certainly a small amount for a 
period which spanned the marketing of two crops. That more 
was not obtained was doubtless due to the competition of Confed- 
erate agents and especially to the activity of private “speculators” 
who generally outbid the state agents. The private trader must 
have resorted often to devious methods of getting his cotton through 
the military lines, but he was more keenly alert than the state 
agent and generally made large profits on the goods he brought 
back into the interior. These traders gradually forced the board 
to get its cotton from the more northern counties which, of course, 
involved higher transportation charges to the Rio Grande. 

There were no railroads on the route to the Rio Grande south 
of the Colorado River,** and the cotton went by ox-wagon trains. 
Part of the long four hundred miles south of the Colorado was 
through a region with little water or grass. A severe drouth in 
1862 converted the country below the Nueces into a desert whereon 
teams could find no subsistence. Not infrequently wagon trains 
were marooned for weeks at some stream or water-hole before they 

“Military Board to Pryor Lea, March 8, 1862, Record Book No. 101, 
pp. 48-50. 

“Military Board to Rice Maxey (Paris), March 4, 1862, Record Book, 
No. 101, p. 48; to J. M. Hays (Troupe), March 10, 1862, ibid., p. 57, to 
W. P. Gaines, March 31, Record Book No. 108, p. 11. 

**A short line ran from Victoria to the coast at Indianola, but it was 
of no use in the Mexican trade, and in fact was torn up during 1862 
and 1863. 
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could move on. Teams and teamsters, too, were hard to get. The 
Confederate conscript law soon forced the able-bodied teamsters 
into the army—or into some other kind of government service— 
speculators, more energetic than state agents, outbid the latter for 
available men and teams; negroes could not be had because planters 
were afraid to risk their slaves on the border of Mexico; and al- 
though the commanding general sometimes detailed men from the 
army for this state service, these details were likely to be recalled 
at any time. Local commanders in the southwest were so far away 
from general headquarters that military administration was always 
loose and became more and more demoralized; and petty officers in 
the army almost constantly interfered with the outgoing or in- 
coming trains by conscribing teamsters and impressing wagons, 
teams, cotton and especially importations of a military nature. 
The board made numerous complaints to the commanding general 
for the restoration of its property and usually got it, after some 
delay and after much damage to its business.** The state cotton 
regularly paid the export duty required by the act of the Confed- 
erate Congress of February 28, 1861; but in June, 1862, Colonel 
Luckett, in command at Brownsville, ordered a special export levy 
of five dollars in specie per bale. This was to supply his quarter- 
master with funds. He was good enough to promise repayment 
at some future time in Confederate currency; but the board ap- 
pealed to his superior, Brigadier-General H. P. Bee, and got the 
order revoked in so far as state cotton was concerned.”® 

The cost as well as the difficulties of transportation steadily 
increased. The details of looking after the caravans proving too 
burdensome for the board it appointed in May, 1862, L. G. Kings- 
bury as general agent.** His duties were to procure teams for 

“Complaints about these troubles are found throughout Record Book 
No. 109. 

“Military Board to H. P. Bee, July 1, 1862, Record Book No. 108, p. 
242. It is probable that Luckett was acting under orders from Bee, for 
the latter desired such a tax. Later in the year Lt. General T. H. Holmes, 
apparently incited thereto by Bee and Maj. General Magruder, issued an 
order requiring the payment of $2.00 for a license and the exchange of 
$5.00 in specie for $5.00 in Confederate currency for each bale exported 
across the Rio Grande. The order, however, was revoked by direction of 
Secretary of War Seddon in January, 1863. See War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records, ete., Series I, Vol. LIII, p. 845. 


“Minutes of the Military Board, May 12, 1862. Record Book No. 101, 
p. 118. 
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the cotton-trains, to collect the cotton from the several purchasing 
agents, and to strive to get the cotton to market with economy and 
dispatch. There were three main routes to the border: one from 
east and southeast Texas, by way of Alleyton on the lower Colorado 
to King’s Ranch and thence to Brownsville; another from central 
and western Texas by Austin and San Antonio to Laredo or Eagle 
Pass; the third from central Texas to Gonzales, thence to Laredo 
or Rio Grande City. Sometimes the lines were crossed. In fact, 
the wagon-trains not infrequently had to be shifted from one route 
to another and back again on account of the scarcity of water or 
grass, or the danger of the federals or of Mexican marauders. 
For instance, from November, 1863, to July 30, 1864, Brownsville 
was in the possession of the Federals who also operated higher up 
along the Rio Grande. The cost of hauling depended upon many 
things: the route followed, and the supply of water and grass; 
the danger of interference; the price of cotton; the rate of depre- 
ciation of the currency. Early in 1862 the rate was five and six 
cents a pound from Alleyton to the river. The drought that sum- 
mer and the fear of impressment of teams or conscription of team- 
sters at the army camps on the border sent prices up to eight and 
ten cents. In October, 1863, the board complained of a bill for 
twelve cents in coin, and asserted that the rate had been nine 
cents. The increase in the cost of getting the cotton to the market 
was therefore real and not wholly due to the inflation of the cur- 
rency. ‘The price of the cotton ieself also increased to some extent, 
but the rise was chiefly nominal since it went up no faster than 
the currency depreciated. When the board began buying the price 
was from cight to ten cents, according to grade and locality; but 
in October, 1862, it was at fifteen cents ,in January, 1863, from 
twenty to twenty-five cents, and in September of that year it had 
gone to sixty cents. The price in coin, however, increased but 
little. These prices were for the interior of the state. In the 
world market the price was soaring and even in Matamoras it rose 
steadily. The low prices in the interior seem to indicate that the 
average grower, unable to market his cotton himself, was forced to 
take whatever the government or the favored—and hated—“spec- 
ulator” saw fit to pay him.?* 


“It should be said here that the Confederate officials, both of the army 
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The board evidently could do little to control the cost of the 
system it was operating because most of the factors were beyond 
its control. It could exercise no effective supervision over its 
agents especially those on the Rio Grande, because mails were slow 
and uncertain and the agents made tardy and incomplete reports. 
Often orders were disregarded and much mischief done before the 


1 
} 


board had any knowledge of the facts; and agents were seldom dis- 
charged because suitable successors could not be found. “Only 
those who have engaged in the business” was the plaintive but true 
statement of the members in November, 1863, “can have any idea 
of the difficulties which the board has had to contend with.” 
Since the whole purpose of the cotton operations of the board 
was to import the supplies imperatively needed, its success may 
be measured by what it actually accomplished. The records were 
left in such confusion that it is possible only to approximate the 
amount or value of what was imported by the first or “Old” board. 
It is both interesting and instructive to note the articles most 
sought for. They were at first chiefly military in character but 
it is significant that as the blockade pressed more heavily upon the 
daily lives of the people, military supplies formed a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the purchases. The things first sought for 
when the board was newly organized were arms—army rifles, mus- 
kets, six-shooters,— rifle powder, lead, percussion caps, sulphur, 
saltpetre, copper, tin, shoes, hats, blankets, knapsacks, woolen cloth 
for soldiers’ clothing, woolen yarn for socks, and miscellaneous 
articles such as coffee, leather, rope and bagging for baling cotton. 
Presently the lists furnished to purchasing agents became more 
detailed and included medicines—quinine, opium, morphine, chloro- 
form and calomel. During the summer of 1862 machinery and 
other materials were being brought in for the establishment of a 
cannon foundry. At the only cloth factory in the state, the peni- 
tentiary, the machinery was wearing out and strenuous efforts 
were made to replace it, though with little success. Spinning and 
weaving, in fact, again became domestic industries. In September, 
and the treasury, were buying and exporting cotton for the government, 
and that military orders interfered so much with private exportation that 
only those who had the support of the military could hope to profit in the 
business. Licenses and contracts gave rise to wholesale charges of cor- 
ruption against the officials of the army. That, however, is another story. 
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1862, the first order was sent out for 10,000 pairs of cotton and 
2000 wool hand-cards which the women were to use in preparing 
cotton and wool for spinning. These cards found a place in nearly 
every order thereafter.** 

When the old board dissolved, April 12, 1864, it had purchased 
5736 bales of cotton for which it had paid $544,438 in state bonds 
and Confederate treasury notes. It had sold 5551 bales for $454,- 
154, part in specie, part in imported goods.** Because of the 
fluctuation of the depreciated currency and bonds, it is impossible 
to determine how much profit, if any, was realized. Nor is it 
possible to know the real value of the importations, so varied were 
the terms upon which they were obtained. Part of the funds re- 
ceived were spent in other ways within the state itself. But even 
had the whole amount received for cotton been devoted to impor- 
tations for the army and the people, it would have been a mere 
trifle—less than one dollar per capita in two years—to a popula- 
tion of more than 600,000 with not less than 40,000 in military 
service. It is evident too that the board purchased but a trifling 
part of the three crops of cotton marketed during its operations, 
for the 1859 crop yielded 431,463 bales, and it is very unlikely 
that the entire yield for 1861-1863 was less than 500,000 bales. 
Space will not admit of the discussion of individual transactions, 
but it may be said that some of the arrangements of the board 
with its agents seem extremely generous. One agent received a 
commission of fifteen per cent on all cotton sold by him and an- 
other fifteen per cent on all purchases made for the board.*° The 
well known banking and commission house of Ball, Hutchings 
and Company at Houston was furnished funds for the purchase 
of 1000 bales of cotton, allowed the expense of transportation and 
a commission of five per cent on sales, guaranteed against state or 
Confederate interference, and given a fifty per cent profit on the 


“These instructions are found generally in Record Book No. 101. 

“Report of E. M. Pease and Swante Palm to Governor A. J. Hamilton, 
October 30, 1865, Executive Record Book No. 281, pp. 95-111. Eighty-four 
bales had been lost by fire and floods. 

“Report of Joint Committee on the Report of the Military Board to the 
Tenth Legislature, etc., December 14, 1863. Pamphlet. This report was 
signed by J. W. Throckmorton for the Senate and C. W. Buckley for the 
House. 
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goods brought in.*? But there is no evidence of fraud or collusion 
on the part of the old board. 
agents whom, by the necessities of the situation, it was compelled 


It was sometimes victimized by its 


to trust further than sound business methods dictated. 

At the beginning the board decided not to enter upon the manu- 
facture of arms, but displayed a willingness to give financial aid to 
private enterprise when there seemed a good prospect of success. 
It departed from this rule in but two cases. In 1862 it set up a 
foundry in Austin for making cannon; but in its report of Novem- 
ber, 1863, it confessed that it had not succeeded in casting any 
cannon. This foundry had been useful in making the machinery 
for a percussion cap factory which was in very successful operation 
under a skilled director, De Ryee; and it had also been of help in 
repairing agricultural machinery in a wide area around Austin. 
For small arms the board preferred to make contracts with the 
few small factories which were striving to establish themselves 
about the state. These contracts frequently involved a consider- 
able loan of funds by the board which was to be repaid by arms 
of approved quality at a stipulated price. Contracts were made 
with four different firms for the manufacture of more than 7000 
Mississippi rifles, of which 1464 had been delivered by September 
30, 1863. How many of the remainder were delivered later is not 
known because of the confusion of the records of the “new” board 
which received a portion of them. A contract for 3000 pistols of 
the Colt pattern was made and then cancelled at the request of the 
contractor and by order of the legislature.** Two contracts were 
made for the manufacture of gunpowder in considerable quanti- 
ties, and financial assistance was given to each manufacturer. But 
one mill, belonging to a Mr. Rowan at Waxahachie, blew up before 
any satisfactory powder was received; while the other, George 
Pfeiffer’s at Corpus Christi, was abandoned on the approach of 


“Correspondence, September 5 and 15, 1863. Record Book No. 109, pp. 
373, 384. 

“The rifle manufacturers were Whitescarver, Campbell and Company, at 
Rusk, Cherokee County, 900 rifles; Billings and Hassell (later Billings and 
Son), at Plenitude, Anderson County, 1200 rifles; Short, Briscoe and Com- 
pany, at Tyler, 5000 rifles; N. O. Tanner, Bastrop, number contracted for 
not given. The pistol contract was with Tucker, Sherrod and Company, 
of Lancaster, Dallas County. See Report of Military Board, November, 
1863; also Record Book No. 101, passim. 
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the Federals in the fall of 1863 before any powder could be de- 
livered. 

Naturally the conduct of business by the old military board was 
the subject of widespread comment and criticism, partly perhaps 
because little generally was known of the actual operations and 
its difficulties were not appreciated. A legislative committee ap- 
pointed to investigate it in the winter of 1862-63, without showing 
any enthusiasm for what had been accomplished, acknowledged 
that in the face of many difficulties, Texas had been put in a better 
condition for defense. The board itself, in the report of its 
activities submitted at the end of Lubbock’s administration, 
November, 1863, admitted errors of judgment, but pleaded “an 
earnest and heartfelt desire to benefit the state,” and asked for 
the approbation of the representatives of the people. The report 
of the legislative joint committee, made after a searching examina- 
tion of the books, was marked by a restrained severity rather than 
by approbation ; but its veiled strictures reflected upon the sagacity 
rather than the intentions of the board.** 


The New Military Board, 1864-1865 


On account of the increasingly heavy duties of two members, 
the state treasurer and the comptroller, the board had recommended 
its own complete reorganization. In conformity with this request 
an act was passed by the legislature in December, 1863, reconsti- 
tuting the board so that it should consist of the governor, as 
president ex-officio, and two persons to be appointed by him.** It 
was now to be an entirely gubernatorial affair. The old board 
continued in existence, with Murrah in place of Lubbock, until 
April 12, 1864, when Murrah appointed Jas. S. Holman and N. B. 
Pearce in place of the treasurer and comptroller.** 

During this interval little had been accomplished by way of 
trade through Mexico. French intervention in that distracted 


“Report of the Joint Committee on the Report of the Military Board to 
the Tenth Legislature, etc., December 14, 1863. Pamphlet. 

*Approved December 16, 1863. Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 680. 

“The only new ex-officio member of the old Board was Governor Pendle- 
ton Murrah. C. H. Randolph, Treasurer, and C. R. Johns, Comptroller, had 
been re-elected in 1862. P. De Cordova was secretary of the old Board, 
Philip E. Peers of the new one. 
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country and rumors of an alliance or understanding between the 
French and the Confederates had alienated the Mexican liberals. 
Trade conditions on the upper Rio Grande became less satisfac- 
tory and the price of cotton at Laredo and Monterey declined. 
From November, 1863, to July 30, 1864, the United States army 
held possession of Brownsville, effectually cutting the direct outlet 
through Matamoras. 

At the same time another obstacle arose to the cotton trade of 
the board. The Confederate commander of the Trans- Mississippi 
Department, General E. Kirby Smith, despairing of adequate 
financial support from Richmond, had set about organizing a 
cotton business for the purpose of supplying his army. He had 
established a “Cotton Bureau” in August, 1863, which he author- 
ized either to impress cotton under the Confederate impressment 
acts, or to purchase one-half the planter’s crop and exempt the 
other half from impressment with permission to export it. There 
was to be no interference, of course, with state-owned cotton. If 
this Bureau should extend its operations over all Texas—and this 
state was about all there was left of the Trans-Mississippi for it 
to operate in—and buy half the cotton under threat of impress- 
ment, the Military Board would be able to get none, for the 
planter could not afford to sell half his crop to the Cotton Bureau 
for Confederate certificates and the other half to the Military 
Board for state bonds. Moreover, the Confederate authorities had 
now so hedged about private exportation with regulations designed 
to limit the operations of the cotton speculator, that the permit 
to export half his crop free of molestation was a great boon to the 
planter who was more likely to sell to the Bureau than to the state. 

Governor Murrah set himself to cireumvent the Confederate 
Cotton Bureau, and the scheme which he evolved and widely 
heralded as the “state plan,” when stripped of the camouflage with 
which he covered it, amounted simply to outbidding the Bureau 
and evading its restrictions. The Military Board would contract 
for all the cotton of the planter, or other vendor, who was to 
transport it to Mexico at his own expense. Half of it was to be 
returned to him at the Rio Grande, and he was to be paid in 
state bonds*® for the other half at the price current there less 


*An act, approved December 10, 1863, had authorized the Governor to 
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the actual cost of its transportation. The circumvention consisted 
in the fact that the cotton so transported was only nominally that 
of the state, or at least only half was actually to go to the state 
under the contract; the private cotton of the exporter was to be 
protected by the state from impressment or interference on the 
part of the Confederate officials.** It will be seen at once that 
this not only gave opportunity for fraud but for friction with the 
Cotton Bureau and General Smith. Agents of the board entered 
into collusion with holders of large amounts of cotton, and under 
such contracts allowed them to export the cotton without turning 
over any whatever to the state. In fact, evidence is fairly con- 
clusive that certain friends and relatives of the members were 
allowed by the board itself to do the same thing.*° 

How much cotton was contracted for under this plan the records 
do not show. It was sufficient, however, to arouse the ire of the 
officials of the Cotton Bureau and to bring a protest from General 
Smith. After some correspondence and a conference, Smith in- 
duced the governor in July, 1864, on the score of the desperate 
needs of the army, to give up his “state plan” and to call upon 
those who held contracts with the state to relinquish them and 
dispose of their cotton through the Confederate Bureau.*® Evi- 
dently the board did not give up the scheme altogether, for two 
months later letters show that cotton was again being exported 
under the “state plan,” and it continued to go out in that way 
through the winter of 1864-1865. There is evidence again of the 
same sort of collusion as earlier in 1864, sometimes on the part 
of the agents without the evident consent of the board. Mean- 
while conditions in Mexico and along the Rio Grande continued 
unsettled and kept the traffic in confusion. 
sell $2,000,000 of 6 per cent State bonds “to provide for the defense of the 
State,” etc. These bonds were to be secured by any cotton belonging to 
the State and were known as “cotton bonds.” An act of December 16, 
1863, appropriated $2,000,000 for the purchase of the cotton, or in lieu 
of the money $2,000,000 of 7 per cent bonds, redeemable in land scrip at 
fifty cents per acre. Gammel, V, pp. 663, 683. 


*Murrah explained his “State plan” in messages to the 10th Legislature, 
May 11 and 17, 1864. Hzecutive Record Book No. 280, pp. 86-90, 98-99. 

*“See report of Pease and Palm, Record Book No. 281, pp. 102, et seq. 

“This correspondence is found in War of Rebellion, Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Part IV; Vol. XLI, Part II; Vol. LIII. See also 
Murrah to E. B. Nichols, July 16, 1864. Printed copy in “Military Affairs, 
1862-65,” Package 55, Texas State Library. 
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The returns from cotton sales must have been small, or else 
they were diverted, for little money found its way into the treas- 
ury. The correspondence of the board during the last winter of 
the war reveals an inability to pay some of its local bills. There 
really seems to have been no effective check upon the purchasing 
agents in the state nor upon the selling and importing agents on 
the Rio Grande. The result was that the board never knew the 
amount of cotton contracted for, in process of shipment, the 
amount of money due from sales, or the actual cost of the goods 
sent in. 

Because of the scarcity of funds, the board in January, 1865, 
turned to the residue of the United States indemnity bonds re- 
maining in the state treasury after the disastrous experiments of 
the old board in 1862. A contract was made with a certain firm, 
White and Chiles—Geo. W. White was surety for the two appointed 
members of the board—by which the said White and Chiles re- 
ceived 135 one thousand-dollar bonds with coupons for three years, 
in return for which they placed themselves under bond to import 
and deliver to the board in Austin 25,000 pairs of cotton cards 
and certain medicines. This contract was never fulfilled and the 
effort of the state authorities after the war to recover the bonds 
gave origin to the famous Federal case of Texas vs. White.*° 

This new board made but feeble efforts to develop manufactur- 
ing of any sort. The cannon foundry which had been established 
by the old board, after producing two batteries of such a sort 
that General Smith refused any more, was leased to a private 
firm. It was then used for making and repairing farming im- 
plements, which were needed even more than cannon. The per- 
cussion cap factory was continued in operation and, according to 
a report of March 29, 1865, had made about 1,000,000 of these 
caps during the last year of the war. The board asserted in 
statements to the legislature that it had encouraged in every way 
the introduction of machinery by private parties, in particular for 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen fabrics; but the meager 
records do not show what was really done. 

The new board never made a formal and complete report on any 


“See THE QUARTERLY, XVIII, p. 341, et seq. for W. W. Pierson “Texas 
versus White.” 
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phase of its activities. It was called upon by each house of the 
legislature in the fall of 1864 for full and exact information, but 
replied in generalities, alleging that it was awaiting reports from 
its agents.*?. It is evident from the legislative queries that not 
only was there no general acquaintance with what the board was 
doing, but there was much suspicion of whatever it was doing. 
The tone of the public press and the attitude of the people gen- 
erally revealed even more openly a want of confidence in both the 
ability and the integrity of the board. A request from the state 
comptroller in February, 1865, for a full report on all cash and 
property accounts, all receipts and disbursements, was answered 
in a way which was declared by the comptroller to be very unsat- 
isfactory. A more detailed report still left much uncertainty.* 

The end of the war came suddenly in Texas. There was a 
panic among public officials and many, including Governor Mur- 
rah, fled to Mexico. In the late summer of 1865 a commission 
appointed by Provisional Governor Hamilton to audit the accounts 
of the Military Board, reported that while the records of the old 
board were intact, most of those of the new board had been re- 
moved or destroyed and the remainder were in great confusion. 
The auditors found that large sums of money and considerable 
amounts of property were unaccounted for and were due the state 
from the members of the board. Murrah died in Mexico and 
practically nothing was recovered except a few U. S. bonds that 
had passed into the possession of the appointed members and a 
relative of Murrah. It is impossible to say whether the amounts 
unrecovered were morally chargeable to the board members them- 
selves, or to the agents in San Antonio and along the Mexican 
border, or to both. 

The creation of the Texas Military Board in 1862 was in re- 
sponse to the need felt by the legislature for some additional 
machinery of government to deal with a new, a perplexing, and a 
dangerous situation. The simple business system of the com- 
munity had been upset by the conditions of war and wlockade; 
and if the people and the armies were to be sustained, trade with 

‘Murrah’s replies to these inquiries are in Executive Record Book No. 


280, pp. 159-160, 162-163. 
“MSS. in “Military Affairs, 1862-65,” Texas State Library. 
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the outside world must find its way through new, expensive, and 
tortuous channels. It had gradually come to be seen that this 
readjustment could not be left wholly to private enterprise. The 
state must assume certain obligations to its people, especially to 
soldiers and their families. Because of these new obligations, new 
functions, new and greatly increased expenses, the state must, 
through whatever agency it could, turn to and develop what means 
were at hand to fulfill these duties. The first idea was to dispose 
of state or United States bonds, because that seemed the easiest 
thing to do. The board was poorly organized to carry on the 
extensive cotton and importing business which it later undertook, 
and even less prepared to go into manufacturing. ‘To improvise 
an organization adequate to the needs of the state and to supply 
it with an efficient, co-ordinate personnel would have been an im- 
possible task for able and experienced business executives. The 
first board often showed a childlike simplicity in conducting its 
business, but no accusation worse than that of bad judgment can 
fairly be lodged against it. To exonerate the second or new board 
is not so easy. But in each case the inherent difficulties were 
really enormous. Each board had to work without public co- 
operation and support, because there was no way of enlisting 
popular support even had the board appreciated its necessity. That 
widespread and really remarkable co-operation of the people of all 
walks of life with the various agencies of the government which 
was one of the chief wonders and revelations of American partici- 
pation in the World War was impossible then, and especially in a 
new and sparsely settled region like Texas. No doubt the public 
men of that day did not and could not see the enormous possi- 
bilities in widespread, co-ordinated, constant propaganda for pub- 
lic endeavor; but it may be said for them that the material means 
were not at hand. There were no ready-to-hand organizations, 
business and fraternal associations, in every town and county to 
direct popular opinion and capitalize enthusiasm. Postal facilities 
were very poor; communication of any kind was slow, difficult and 
most uncertain, and this was fatal to quick, responsive, effective 
organization. There was also the difficulty of competition and 


misunderstandings with the Confederate military administration, 
especially in the cotton trade. The board could only appeal infre- 
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quently and in very general terms to the patriotism of a people 
who were daily subjected to hardship and who had no assurance 
that its work was of any direct benefit to themselves, and spe- 
cifically to the self-interest of the individual with whom it dealt. 
It conducted its affairs as a private business but without being 
able to practice the economies of a private business; beginning 
with the purpose of eliminating the “speculator” in the necessities 
of the people, it came at last to something like an alliance with 
these profiteers. It conducted a social experiment on an individ- 
ualistic basis and in a secretive method. But after all, a crude, 
frontier, strongly individualistic society could hardly have done 
the thing in any other way—which seems to indicate that an 
undeveloped organism, whether biological or political, cannot read- 
ily adjust itself to a new and complex situation. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF PANFILO DE NARVAEZ 
BY 
GONZALO FERNANDEZ OVIEDO Y VALDEZ 
EDITED BY HARBERT DAVENPORT 
CHAPTER IV 


In which is told the hardships and captivity endured by 
Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, Andrés Dorantes, Alonso del Cas- 
tillo, and a negro; and how the four joined and determined to 
die or escape from that perverse generation of Indians and seek 
for a Christian country, and what happened to them in pursuit 
of such scheme.* 


*Oviedo: “When a captain, or a man of reputation or importance in 
these Indies goes to Spain, especially if he goes to solicit governorships 
and new conquests, he knows well how to use his tongue to obtain people, 
and spreads promises among those who do not know, all of whom are led 
to believe he knows all that there is here, so that there remains not an 
island, a palm, nor a corner of the mainland of these Indies; which he has 
not seen, explored and acquired knowledge of (these orators talk as though 
they knew all), and these unlearned people form the belief that the Indies 
are like the kingdom of Portugal, or Navarro, or at least a small and 
compact land, where all know the others, and where they can communicate 
with that facility as from Cordova and Granada to Sevilla, or when 
farther away as from Castilla to Vizcaya. 

“Resulting from this, many letters come from ignorant mothers and 
wives, who seek to write to their sons and husbands, and to other relatives, 
addressed only ‘To my beloved son, Pedro Rodriguez, in the Indies,’ which 
amounts to saying, “To my son, Mahomet, in Africa,’ or ‘To Juan Martinez, 
in Europe,’ the same as if it were in the other world. Because all who 
have some knowledge of the world and its geography say that they believe 
there are two grand divisions of the world, that with Asia, and the other 
this New World which some have named Orbe Novo, and I so call it, and 
as I have said many times in these histories, it is a half of this same 
world, with which Africa, Europe and Asia have nothing to do. And I 
wish to say that many people come to these Indies as benighted as the 
writers of the addresses of these letters, without knowing or understand- 
ing where they go. Narvaez, and other captains who want them, find 
people like this in numbers more than they need, because poverty in some; 
avarice in others, and lunacy in most, prevents them from understanding 
what they do, or knowing whom they follow. It is true that some of these 
come with better foundation for their proposals; who travel because they 
are sent by the Prince, or for other causes united to reason and good 
motives. But it is possible that the Prince may be deceived also, like the 
poor volunteer, and I have noted one thing which should never be for- 
gotten; and that is, that Their Majesties seldom, or never, put their credit 
or money into these new discoveries, only Letters Patent, and good words. 
They say to these captains, ‘If you do what you say, we shall do this or 
that, and give you of our bounty.’ They grant him the title of Adelantado 
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Those Indians in whose company these few Christians were, 
became tired of giving them food,’ and sent five of them forward 
to other Indians, that they said were on another ancon? six leagues 
forward. They went there, and three remained there much time. 
They were Alonso del Castillo, Pedro de Valdivieso, cousin of 
Andrés Dorantes, and another who was named Diego de Huelva. 
Two went down more to the coast, and there they died of hunger, 
because Dorantes said that he found their bodies, while going 
about there seeking help, with another Christian, his cousin, who 
was named Diego Dorantes.* 

There remained in that ranch these two gentlemen, and the 


or Governor with license and authority to go somewhere, as promised in 
his capitulacion with those who from ignorance will accompany him with 
their persons and goods, attracted by his false heraldry. 

“Once dispatched from Court, he comes to Sevilla with less money than 
he likes, and sends out for the one part, a drummer, and a friar or two 
and some priests, who adhere to him at once, under color of conversion of 
the Indians, and turn the minds of others to go by promising riches of 
which they know nothing, while the captain, with bills of exchange, buys 
old and worn out ships which have arrived there through the mercy of 
God and by force of double pumping, which are not only unfit to return, 
but are unfit to go to New Castille, to account for the cargo that they 
brought. And for the other part, a young man who acts as his Secretary 
(and knows not what a secret is), with other flatterers and crafty follow- 
ers of the captain, chosen because they know how to scheme, and to talk 
the poor volunteers into doing two things—lending the captain their money 
on the vain hopes they are promised, in the belief that they are receiving 
for it a bill of exchange, and thus the poor volunteer gives the little money 
that remains to him, and if this snare is well handled, he will sell his cape 
and his coat, and go in his shirt, because he thinks that when he comes to 
the tropics he will arrive well dressed, and may await, as a favor, for 
what has been promised him. 

“The other thing is that each ten volunteers, more or less, shall obligate 
themselves jointly to pay, at a certain time, ten or twelve ducats or gold 
pesos each for their food and passage to where they are going, which food 
is such as can only be described by those who have returned to Spain, 
after being thus deceived (who are few) because, since the voyage is long 
and life is short, and the occasions innumerable for losing it, most of 
those who come here come to stay, and do not return to their country, 
but alter the ideas they formed in Spain, since now they know, and as they 
would have known before had they read these histories from their begin- 
ning, and as you will read in what I have yet to say, if you care to be 
informed for your own knowledge and that of others.” 

‘Oviedo: “As happens in every place that guests are detained longer 
than the host wishes, and especially where they are neither desired nor 
profitable.” 

?Aransas Pass. THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 133. 

’Smith erroneously translates this passage so as to make it appear that 
Diego Dorantes was one of the two who died of hunger. (Hodge, 69.) 
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negro, whom it appeared these Indians wanted for porters, which 
was for carrying firewood and water on their shoulders, and serv- 
ing them like slaves. And after three or four days they drove 
them out in the same manner as the others, and they wandered 
painfully some days without hope of assistance; and going thus, 
through those marshes, naked, because the other Indians with 
whom before they had spent the night, had stripped them of their 
clothes,—they met with the two dead Christians who were of the 
five the Indians had driven out and dismissed, as has been said. 
And from there they went on and met other Indians, and Andrés 
Dorantes and his cousin remained with these, and they went for- 
ward to the ancon where the other three had stopped. And there 
came to seek them there, one of the others, who was Valdivieso, 
who was from the other side, and he told how there had passed 
through there the two other Christian swimmers who had left 
them, who in the same manner their Indians had stripped, left 
naked, beaten, and taken their belongings, because they would not 
remain with them. And in this manner they went, naked and ill- 
treated, having taken an oath not to stop even though they died, 
until they came to a land of Christians. Andrés Dorantes says 
that he saw in that rancho the clothes of one of them, who was 
the clergyman, and with them a breviary and a journal. Pres- 
ently, he [Valdivieso] went back and two days later they killed 
him because he wanted to leave. A little later they killed another, 
who was named Diego de Huelva, because he passed from one 
lodge to another. And there they took them for slaves and treated 
them more cruelly than a Moor would have done, because, on the 
other side [of this last ancon], they had to walk about naked and 
barefooted, in living flesh, to and from all points through this 
coast (which in summer burned like fire) with no other occupa- 
tion but to carry loads of firewood and water, and all the rest the 
Indians had need for, to support the flesh, and drag the canoes 
through those shallows in that heat. 

These people® eat nothing in all the year but a little fish, and 
with this they have much less hunger than those inland (with 


‘Andres Dorantes, Diego Dorantes, and Estebanico. 
‘They were with one of the Karankawan tribes that dwelt entirely on 
the fringe of coastal islands. 
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whom they lived later) who with other things, are wanting this 
much of the time, and from this cause are changing about con- 
stantly to search for food. 

For the rest there is a very great scarcity of fresh water (of 
which the lack is very great in this country). 

Because they like to go about among overflows and salt 
water that which they have to drink is very little and bad, and 
far away. And this all was more weariness for the Christians, 
who thus suffered the same thirst, while they were carrying water 
on their backs for the Indians, their masters, and then for their 
neighbors, because all ordered them about, all caused them fear, 
and all treated them badly by word and deed. The boys pulled 
their beards every day by way of pastime, and if they became care- 
less the boys would pull their hair, and be seized with great laugh- 
ter, the best pleased in the world. And they scratched them in 
such manner that many times they brought blood, because they 
carried long hard finger nails, which are the principal weapons, 
or knives, commonly used among them when they have no war. 
And so many and great were the vexations had from the boys 
that when by chance they met them out from their houses they 
set upon them with stones, and with anything else that offered 
that they found more to their hand, which form of sport was for 
the boys a new game, greatly enjoyed. And since they were gen- 
tlemen and good men, and new in this equal life, great patience 
was needed, equal to the labor and pains which they had, for suf- 
fering such great and insupportable tortures. Thus testified 
Dorantes, who believes that God gave them strength to be patient, 
in discount of their sins, and because they merited more. And 
though they would not suffer such miseries, they could do noth- 
ing else (except become insane), because they were surrounded 
by water, and where they went about was on small islands; and 
by their choice, they would have preferred death, alone in the field 
like men without hope, asking God’s mercy for their sins, than to 
live among a people so badly disposed and bestial. 

Among them they remained fourteen months, from the month 
of May to that in the following year. They came in the month 
of May and stayed the next month of May (of the year 1530). 
By the middle of the month of August, Andrés Dorantes was on 
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the side that seemed most favorable toward enabling him to go, 
so he commended himself to God, and left in the middle of the day 
from amongst all the Indians, whom God permitted not to see him. 
And that day he crossed a great water® and walked all he could, 
with much fear, and the next day met some Indians, who received 
him willingly, because they had noticed that the Christians served 
them well. Castillo and the negro stayed there, because they could 
not go with him, and after three months the negro followed him, 
and they met, though they were not kept together. Castillo 
stayed, and spent another year and a half more among that bad 
people, and then found opportunity to go, and followed Dorantes, 
but when he arrived, found the negro but not Dorantes, because 
he could not bear those Indians, who were so bad, as has been said, 
that Dorantes had gone to others, more than twenty leagues back, 
who were on a river’ near the Ancon del Espiritu Santo, who, as 
has been said, were those Indians* who had killed Esquivel, who 
was the Christian who alone had escaped from the people of the 
two boats of the Governor and Alonso Enriquez. According to 
what these same Indians said, they had killed him because a woman 
had dreamed some nonsense, because all of them believe in dreams, 
and kill their own sons through dreams. 

Dorantes said that in a space of four years he saw eleven or 
twelve children killed and buried alive, and these were the boys. 
The females are very seldom by any means permitted to live. 
This people have no other idolatry, but believe in this error as has 
been said. Near there, other Indians had killed his cousin, Diego 
Dorantes, after two years that he served and was among them. 
For this reason they had no security for life except from one day 
to another, so that of all those Christians there remained alive 
only Andrés Dorantes, Alonso Castillo and the negro, and Cabeza 
de Vaca, of whom these others knew nothing. 

Among these people, as said, Andrés Dorantes, remained ten 


‘Since there is no mention of the use of canoe or raft in making his 
escape, we may surmise that the “great water’ which Dorantes crossed 
was the northern end of Laguna Madre, where it is shallow enough for 
wading. 

"The Guadalupe. For a summary of the evidence supporting this identi- 
fication, see THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 137-142. 

‘Cabeza de Vaca calls these Indians Mariames. 
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months alone, suffering much hunger and continuous labor, and 
with the fear that he would be killed some day, inasmuch as he 
saw them kill their own sons without pity or mercy, for any mon- 
strous dream, and who thus had killed Esquivel for the same 
reason. And so, when he saw an Indian coming toward him, or 
g roots, he had no thought but 


Q 


that they came to kill him for some dream, and had no security 


by where he was working, diggin 


until they passed onward, the more so that the Indians, for the 
greater part, when they met poor Dorantes, showed themselves very 
furious, and sometimes (and quite often) came towards him (and 
towards the others who were there), pointing an arrow at his 
breast, drawing the bow to the ear, and then laughing and saying, 
“were you frightened ?” 

These Indians eat roots; which they dig from the soil, the greater 
part of the winter. These are very few, and dug with much labor. 
And they pass the greater part of the year in very great hunger, 
and all the days of their lives they work from morning until night. 
Thus also they eat snakes, lizards, mice, insects, frogs, and such 
other reptiles as they can find; also sometimes they kill deer, and 
put fire to the prairies to kill them. They kill rats, of which 
there are great quantities between those rivers. But all this is 
little, because they eat as they move about by that river, all the 
winter, from below to above, and from above to below, at no time 
halting to seek food, frightening the game, and finishing every- 
thing. Sometimes they eat fish which they kill in that river, but 
few, except when it overflows, which is in the month of April; 
and some years it overflows twice, the second time is through May, 
and then they kill great quantities of fish, and very good ones, 
and save many of them but lose more, because they have no salt, 
and cannot carry them, or put them in storage to sustain them 
afterward. 

There are in the coasts of that river many nuts, which they eat 
in their season, because they bear nuts one year and another they 
do not. Sometimes one or two years pass that they bear no fruit, 
but when there, these nuts are many, and the Indians are very 
fond of them, and from all the region for twenty or thirty leagues 
round about, they gather to eat them. Even then their necessities 
are great, because so many people come to eat nuts that they 
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kill and frighten away all the game, and in all the month the 
trees bear they eat nuts and nothing else. These nuts are much 
smaller than those of Spain, and it is difficult to extract the 
kernels so as to eat them. These people, therefore, when summer 
comes, in the end of May, eat some fish, if any remain when the 
floods in the rivers subside, and begin to go to eat the tunas, which 
fruit is in these lands in abundance, and they go more than forty 
leagues forward toward Pdnuco to eat them. They like them so 
much that they would not give them for anything in the world. 
This is the best food they have in all the year, and these bear for 
a month and a half or two months, and they eat this fruit and 
march and kill some deer at the same time, and it sometimes 
happens that a few people kill two hundred or three hundred deer. 
Andrés Dorantes says that in eight days he saw sixty Indians kill 
such a number; and that also they happened to kill five hundred, 
and many other times they killed this number or more and in this 
manner: They take the road by the coast, and run a wing into 
the land, and as most of the year this land is deserted and with- 
out people, there are many deer; and they round them up and 
drive them into the sea, and hold them there all day and until 
they are drowned. In time the sea casts them upon the shore 
dead, because when the wind is not from the sea, and they run 
them, they turn presently, because the deer will not go except 
against the wind. This happens a time or two, and more times 
they kill no game, thus, and the times that they kill are few, as 
has been said. And thus, with this exercise, they pass forward 
on their road to where they depart from the salt water and enter 
into the interior, eating their twnas, which they begin to eat, and 
which ripen, through August, and which continue for fifty or sixty 
days. And this is the great time of the year for these people, for 
then thev eat nothing but tunas, and some snails which they gather, 
with which they stuff themselves by day and night, and are con- 
tented in their fullness, and all the other times of the year they 


are dying of hunger. 

There, among these tunas, Castillo, the negro, and Andrés 
Dorantes came back together again, and concerted plans to leave, 
but since the Indians were never quiet, nor together, they presently 
each went to his own part of the country, and thus of necessity 
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these Christian sinners were separated with their masters. So it 
shaped that they could not effect their concert and determination 
(at least on that occasion), and each went to his own place with 
his masters to eat those nuts, which were very many that year. 
And when they arrived there, Cabeza de Vaca came to join them, 
who for five years had remained behind, where they had lost the 
boats, and they had not seen him since. And there they concerted 


among themselves,® when Cabeza de Vaca arrived, because, as was 


said, they were separated and could not communicate except in the 
time of the tunas, which they went forward to eat in the field, and 
on that occasion they were many times on the point of leaving, 
but it appeared that their sins were against them, and they sep- 
arated them, each to his own district. Thus passed six years, and 
in the seventh year, at the time of this fruit of the ¢unas, though 
each of these Christians were separated from the others, each of 
them went forward secretly, and unexpectedly arrived at a certain 
place inland in a part of the land where they were accustomed to 
eat the ¢unas, but the Indians had not gone there on this occasion 
because none were there. Dorantes, the first, went there early, 


*Cabeza de Vaca says that when he rejoined the others on the “River of 
Nuts” (Naufrdgios, Bandelier, 80-82, 95, 96) 

“Andres Dorantes said that for many days he had been urging Castillo 
and Estebanico, to go further on, but they did not risk it, being unable to 
swim and afraid of the rivers and inlets that had to be crossed so often 
in that country. 

“Still . . . they at last determined upon fleeing, as I would take 

them safely across the rivers and bays we might meet. But they advised 
me to keep it secret from the Indians (as well as my own departure) lest 
they would kill me forthwith, and that to avoid this it was necessary to 
remain with them for six months longer, after which time they would re- 
move to another section in order to eat prickly pears (tunas). 
Now at the time they pluck this fruit other Indians from beyond come 
to them with bows for barter and exchange, and when those turn back we 
thought of joining them and escaping in this way. . . . When I had 
been with the Christians for six months, waiting to execute our plans, the 
Indians went for tunas at a distance of thirty leagues from there, and as 
we were about to flee the Indians began fighting among themselves Paee 
and in great rage each one took his lodge and went his own way. So we 
Christians had to part, and in no manner could we get together again 
until the year following. . . . When the time for the tunas came we 
found each other again on the same spot. We had already agreed to 
escape and appointed a day for it, when on that very day the Indians 
separated us, sending each one to a different place.” . 

They escaped a few days later and at the end of a day’s s journey met 
other Indians (Bandelier, 99). 

“These Indians speak another language and are called Avavares. They 
were those who used to fetch bows to ours and barter with them.” 
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and chanced to find an Indian people’? who had come there that 
same day, who were great enemies of the others with whom the 
Christians had been, and they received him very well. At the end 
of three or four days, the negro, who was on his trail, and Alonso 
del Castillo, who were together, arrived, and there they agreed to 
seek for Cabeza de Vaca, who was waiting further on. They saw 
some smoke columns in the distance, and arranged that Dorantes 
and the negro should go to this smoke, and that Castillo should 
remain there to assure the Indians not to believe they were going, 
and saying, that they thought it was their other companion who 
was making this smoke, and that they would bring him to their 
company, and that Castillo would wait until their return. And 
they left them, and went thus and searched well, going about until 
night, when they met with an Indian, who took them to where 
Cabeza de Vaca was, who told them how he had come to seek them. 
And it pleased God that those Indians moved next day near to 
where Castillo had remained, and there they joined again, and all 
three praised Our Lord, and resolved as Christians (and as gentle- 
men, which each of them was), that they would not live this life 
of savages, which separated them from the service of God and 
from all good reason. 

And with this good resolution, like men of good caste and de- 
termination, they went: and thus Jesus Christ, in his infinite 
mercy, guided and worked with them, and opened the roads, in a 
land without roads; and the hearts of the savage and untamed 
men, God moved to humble themselves to them and obey them, as 
will be told further on. 

And thus they went that day, without being heard, and knowing 
not where to go, but confiding in the Divine Mercy, seeking for 
some tunas that were in the land, although it was time for them 
to be gone, because it was through October, and it pleased the 
Mother of God that early this day they met with Indians,*! which 


“The Anagados, according to Cabeza de Vaca. 

“The most unsatisfactory portion both of the Oviedo narrative and of 
Naufrdgios, concerns the months spent with these Indians, whom Cabeza 
de Vaca calls Avavares. Oviedo says only that these Indians were very 
gentle; that they had heard of the Christians, but did not know how badly 
the other Indians had treated them; that by reason of the tunas failing in 
the country through which they had to travel, at the beginning of October 
the Spaniards came to the necessity of wintering with them, and so re- 
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they desired, because they were very gentle, and had some knowl- 
edge of the Christians, though little, because they did not know 
how badly the others had treated them. (Which was well enough 
for these sinners.) It was now the beginning of winter and they 
were without hides for covering, and the tunas failing in the coun- 
try through which they had to travel; they came to the necessity of 
halting there that winter to get some hides with which to cover 
themselves, which, they were told, they could not find further on; 
and since they were on the road, and where they could better pre- 


mained with them from the first of October until the month of August 
following, during which time they suffered more hunger than at any time 
previously, because these Indians were not near the water, and had no 
fish; and lived during the winter months entirely on roots; and had more 
difficulty than the other Indians in carrying on trade. Oviedo makes no 
direct mention of any journey with these Indians, and it might be in- 
ferred from his narrative alone that these Indians wintered near the tuna 
fields where the Spaniards joined them; did not Oviedo explain, when they 
quitted them the following year, that these were the Indians “that they 
came with to these parts”? 

Naufrdgios, on the contrary, is very detailed, just here, but in this 
portion of his book Cabeza de Vaca is retrospective rather than narrative, 
and it is difficult to place the series of incidents related by him in any 
definite sequence. He says that the escape to the Avavares was in Sep- 
tember, and that they remained with them eight months, during six of 
which they suffered great hunger. He says that the agreement to escape 
from the Mariames was effected on “The first day of September and the 
first of the new moon”; that he awaited his companions at the appointed 
place until “the thirteenth of the moon,’ when Dorantes and Estebanico 
joined him, telling him that they had left Castillo with the Anagados 
nearby, and they all joined these Indians the following day. Two days 
later, the Anagados having made peace with their former masters, the 
Mariames, with whom they had previously been at war, they fled from 
them, and at sunset found and joined with the Avavares. Since the first 
day of the new moon in September, 1535, was really on the eighth, Cabeza 
de Vaca’s reckoning would make them join the Avavares September 25th. 
Oviedo says they met these Indians “during October,” and at the time 
for the tunas to be gone, although there were still some in the land. 

Cabeza de Vaca says that these Indians lodged them in the houses of 
their “physicians,” Dorantes and the negro in the house of one, and Cas- 
tillo and himself in the house of another. These Avavares, he says, were 
the Indians of whom Dorantes had told him eighteen months before, who 
came habitually from “farther on,” during the tuna season, with bows to 
barter to the Mariames; and they had long planned to escape to them as 
the best means of “reaching a land of Christians.” They had arrived 
only that day; and were pleased to receive them because they had heard 
of them, and how they cured, and of the miracles the Lord wrought 
through them. “It was wonderful,’ says Cabeza de Vaca (Bandelier, 
100) “how He prepared the way for us through a country so scantily 
inhabited, causing us to meet people where for a long time there had been 
none . . . and moving the hearts of the people to treat us well, as 
we shall tell further on. . . . They celebrated our coming for three 
days, at the end of which we asked them about the land further on, the 
people, and the food that might be obtained there. They replied that there 
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pare for the following year, when the tunas came, and could then 
proceed with their plan, they then waited there from the first of 
October to the month of August of the year that came. During 
this time they stayed with these Indians, suffering much hunger, 
and not less, but more, than in the time passed in the seven years 
before. This was because these Indians were not near the water, 


where they could kill some fish, and so there they eat nothing but 


were plenty of tunas all through that country, but that the season was 
over and nobody there, because all had gone to their abodes after gather- 
ing tunas; also that the country was very cold and had very few hides 
in it. Hearing this, and as the winter and cold weather were setting in, 
we determined to spend it with those Indians. Five days after our arrival 
they left to get more tunas at a place where people of a different nation 
and language lived, and having traveled five days, suffering greatly from 
hunger, as on the way there were neither twnas nor any kind of fruit, we 
came to a river where we pitched our lodges. As soon as we were settled 
we went out to hunt for the fruit of certain trees, which are like spring 
bittervetch” [or like peas]. 

Here Cabeza de Vaca was lost for five days, at the end of which time 
he “found his Indians,’”’ who had given him up for dead, thinking a snake 
had bitten him. On the next day they left, and went to where they found 
a great many tunas; thence they removed to other Indians, called 
Cultalchulehes and Maliacones, who were eating tunas also. The 
Cultalchulches subsequently, “had to return to their country.” 

But Cabeza de Vaca is as vague as Oviedo concerning the country of 
the Avavares, and where they finally settled down for the winter. He 
says only (Bandelier, 111): ‘While with them we were always well 
treated, although our food was never too plentiful, and we had to carry 
our own water and wood. Their dwellings and food are like those of 
the others, but they are much more exposed to starvation, having neither 
maize, nor acorns, nor nuts . . . during six of the eight months we 
were with them, we suffered much from hunger because they do not have 
fish either. At the end of that time the tunas began to ripen and witn- 
out their noticing it we left and went to other Indians further ahead, 
-alled Maliacones, at a distance of one day’s travel . . . and we all 
departed, in company of the Indians, who went to eat a small fruit of 
some trees . . . there they joined other Indians called Arbadaos. 
: The Indians with whom we had come went back on the same 
trail . . . so we remained with the others in the field near their 
dwellings . . . while with those we suffered more from hunger than 
among any of the others. In the course of a whole day we did not eat 
more than two handfuls of the fruit, which was green and contained so 
much milky juice our mouths were burnt by it. As water is very scarce 
whoever ate of them became very thirsty. And we finally grew so hungry 
that we purchased two dogs, in exchange for nets and other things, and 


a hide with which IT used to cover myself . . . after we had eaten the 
dogs it seemed to us that we had enough strength to go further on, so 
we . . . took leave of these Indians and they put us on the track of 


others of their language who were nearby.” 

But in retrospect Cabeza de Vaca affords other hints as to the location 
of this land of the Avavares. While with them he says (Bandelier, 110) : 
“The same Indians told us they had seen the Asturian and Figueroa with 
other Indians further along on the coast, which we had named of the 
figs.” This is amplified somewhat in his account of the Indians between 
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roots, and they have greater difficulty than all the rest in carrying 
on trade. So in all the year they never fill themselves, and their 
boys go about so feeble and swollen that they look like toads. But 
at least, among these Indians these Christians were well treated, 
and they permitted them to live in their freedom, and to have all 
that they wanted. 

CHAPTER V 


In which is seen how these three Christians and the negro con- 
tinued their journey, trying to arrive at a land of Christians, and 
healed many sick Indians by making the sign of the cross over 
them, and many other remarkable things pertaining to the course 
of this history. 


The month of August arrived, and these three gentlemen had 


collected some deer hides, and were ready, and when the time came 


Mal-Hado and the “river like Gaudalquivir’” in the course of which he 
says (Bandelier, 123): ‘Further on, on the coast, are the Quevenes, in 
front further mland are the Mariames, and following the coast we came 
to the Guaycones, and in front of them, inland, the Yeguaces. After 
those come the Atayos, and behind them others, called Decubadaos, of 
whom there are a great many further on in this direction. On the coast 
live the Quitoles, and in front of them, inland, the Chauauares. These 
are joined by the Maliacones and the Cultalchulches, and others called 
Susolas and Comos, ahead on the coast are the Camolas, and further on 
those whom we call the people of the figs” (The 1555 edition, Hodge, 87, 
has Quitoks for Quitoles, Chavavares for Chauauares; and Camoles for 
Camolas in this paragraph). 

And after describing the purchase of the dogs from the Arbadaos, Cabeza 
de Vaca continues retrospectively (Bandelier, 113): “I have said already 
that through all that country we went naked, and not being accustomed 
to it, like snakes we shed our skin twice a year. Exposure to the sun 
and air covered our chests and bodies with big sores that made it very 
painful to carry the big and heavy loads, the ropes of which cut into the 
flesh of our arms. 

“The country is so rough and overgrown that often after we had gath- 
ered firewood in the timber and dragged it out, we would bleed freely 
from the thorns and spines, which cut and slashed us wherever they 
touched. Sometimes it happened that I was unable to carry or drag out 
the firewood, after I had gathered it with much loss of blood. In all 
that trouble my only relief or consolation was to remember the passion 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the blood he shed for me, and to 
ponder how much greater His sufferings had been from the thorns than' 
those I was then enduring.” 

Cabeza de Vaca says also of the Avavares and their neighbors (Ban- 
delier, 111): “All those people had no reckoning by either sun or moon, 
nor do they count by months or years; they judge of the seasons by the 
ripening of fruits, by the time when fish die, and by the appearance of 
the stars, in all of which they are very clever and expert.” 

Using, for convenience, Cabeza de Vaca’s names for the tribes and 
Oviedo’s facts, we find that the day they left the Avavares and went for- 
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fled secretly and prudently from the Indians that they came with 
to these parts, as has been said. And this same day that they de- 
parted they walked seven leagues to meet with other Indians? who 
were friends of those they left behind, and there they received 
them well and gave them of what they had. The next day they 
moved on, and so went forward to and were joined by other In- 
dians, who took them with them and they went to eat two kinds 
of seeds that ripen at that time. There are through there very 


ward to the Maliacones, “who were friends of those they left behind,” 
they marched seven leagues; that they went with them to eat some 
granillos, of two sorts, that ripen at the time, ‘there being through there 
very great woods of small trees which bear this fruit,’ there they joined 
the Arbadaos, and remained with them eight days, then parted from them 
and went on. 

We have then these definite facts concerning the Avavares and the 
country where they dwelt: 

1. They joined them as part of a plan to escape from the Mariames, 
a tribe who dwelt habitually on the “River of Nuts” or Lower Guadalupe, 
but who annually went forward more than forty leagues toward Panuco 
to eat tunas, which were found there in abundance. Here they annually 
met the Avavares, who came “from parts farther on, bringing bows to 
barter and exchange.” 

2. After leaving the Mariames in the tuna region and before joining 
the Avavares they met the Anagados, who told them of the Camones, who 
lived “further on” and “nearer the coast,’ who had killed the crew of the 
barge of Tellez and Pejialosa. 

3. According to Cabeza de Vaca the Avavares or Chavavares dwelt 
inland from the Quitoles or Quitoks; the Camoles or Camones dwelt fur- 
ther ahead on the coast than the Quitoles and still further in the same 
direction were the “people of the figs.” And the Avavares told them that 
further along “on the coast which we had named of the figs,” they had 
seen Figueroa and the Asturian, who had gone forward from the cruel 
Indians of the Aransas region, “vowing never to stop, even though they 
died, until they arrived at a land of Christians.” 

4. The homeland of the Avavares was in a region of thorny woods and 
trees, which bore two kinds of edible “fruit,” or seed; and in that region 
they also searched for the fruit of a tree which was “like peas,” and 
hung on the tree until late in the season. 

5. The Avavares did not winter on the coast since they had no fish; 
but near it, since they judged of the seasons “by the time when fish die.” 

6. The Avavares and their neighbors were clearly of Coahuiltecan 
stock. 

7. The Avavares dwelt not more than thirty-five leagues from a river 
which we can identify positively as the Rio Grande. 

Summing up we know that the Avavares dwelt in a region of thorny 
woods, near, but not on, the coast, in the direction of the Panuco from the 
lower Guadalupe, and within thirty-five leagues of the Rio Grande; that 
they were of Coahuiltecan stock; and that several neighboring tribes of 
the same stock dwelt in the same general region, at intervals of a day’s 
journey more or less. These facts would all coincide in the region now 
bounded roughly by Raymondville and Lyford on the east, and La Coma 
and La Jarra on the west, in northeastern Hidalgo County. 


‘Called Maliacones by Cabeza de Vava. (Bandelier, 111; Hodge, 80.) 
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great woods of small trees that bear this fruit. And there they 
were joined by others, and the Christians were passed to them, 
oecause this was a people from further onward and more to the 
purpose of their road and intention.2. They remained through 
there eight days with them, that they ate nothing but some leaves 
of tunas, baked, because they were waiting for those seeds which 
were not ripe. And these Christians gave part of the deer hides 
which they carried in exchange for two dogs to eat, because they 
were so weak they dared not walk a league. They ate the dogs, 
and parted from the Indians, and went on. 

These last Indians were very sorrowful because they had gone, 
but did not hinder them, and this day they went forward five or 
six leagues without finding anything to eat, and met no Indians, 
to put them on their road; and stayed that night in the woods, 
where they slept, burying many leaves of twnas which they ate 
through the morning of the next day (because when buried from 
one day to another they are less rough and acrid to the taste, and 
are more fit and better for baking, and better for the digestion). 
And following their road until mid-day, they arrived at two or 
three ranchos, where were were some Indians,*° who said they had 
nothing to eat, but that going forward they believed that by night 
they would arrive at some houses where they would give them 
food. So they passed from there, and arrived there, and found 
forty or fifty ranchos. And there is where they first began to 
esteem and reverence these few Christians, and drew near them, 
and touched them and rubbed them, and said by signs to the Chris- 
tians to rub them and stroke them and heal them, and offered them 
things to cure their complaints; and the Christians did this, al- 
though they were more accustomed to labor than to perform 
miracles. But confiding in the goodness of God, they made the 
sign of the cross over them and blew over them (in the manner 
which those do in Castilla who are called “healers”).* And the 


*Cabeza de Vaca’s Arbadaos. (Bandelier, 112; Hodge, 80.) 

’Called Cuchendados by Cabeza de Vaca in his list of tribes. (Bande- 
lier, 123; Hodge, 86.) Buckingham Smith misread the original here. 

‘This is the first mention of their work as “healers” in Oviedo; but 
both Naufrdgios and Relacién state that the Indians at Mal-Hado desired 
to make physicians of them; and Cabeza de Vaca devotes an entire chap- 
ter to their work as healers among the Susolas, Cultalehulches and Ava- 
vares, during the months spent with the latter tribe. Only among these 
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Indians in a moment felt that their maladies were better, and 
gave them of what they had to eat, which was nothing more than 
leaves of tunas, buried, and some tunas in the same manner, al- 
though they were green. And they remained there with those 
Indians fifteen days to rest somewhat because they were weak and 
not able to travel. And they ate of those leaves of tunas until 
they began to ripen, and they were rested and recovered and gath- 
ered more strength, and were restored somewhat to themselves. 
And the Indians made much of them, and gave them of all they 
had with very good will, which they never had found until that 
time among any Indians of all that they had seen and treated 
with, but only ill-treatment and cruelty as has been said. 

From there they went to other Indians two leagues forward, 
who gave them many things because of the cures, and who made 
many feasts, and gave them very good food of tunas and meat, 
and went to hunt solely for the Christians; and there they became 
somewhat stronger. And thus God was good, so that although 
they thought to march until they saw the fruit bear eight years, 
following the difficulties and inconveniences of the long road, they 
marched in ten months, which was a very great miracle. While 
they were there some women came, who were there from farther 
on, to carry for them, and these Christians at once departed from 
there, regretted much by those Indians, who followed them, re- 
questing that they come back; so that next day they could go 
with those women, as has been said. And when they would not 
do so, the Indians turned back, very sad, and the women followed 
behind the Christians (in order that they be not lost) and they 
went by the road which they had already told them about, and 
became lost. And it pleased God that at the end of two or three 
leagues they came together by the water of a spring or small river, 
and the women were exhausted and dving, as though they marched 
for their lives. And from there they went with them, and they 
marched that day eight or nine long leagues, without leaving the 
road all day when they could travel, and before the sun was set 
Cuchendados, however, did it occur to them to make use of the prestige 


which these faith cures brought them as a means of subjecting the In- 
dians to their will and furthering their own ends. 
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they arrived at a river,’ which to them appeared to be wider than 
Gaudalquivir in Sevilla, and they crossed it, all to the knee, then 
to the thigh, and over two lances in length to the breast, but 
without danger. They proceeded on their way, and arrived at 
nightfall at a town of nearly a hundred ranchos, and very many 
people, where they came out to receive them with much shouting 
and screaming, and with some gourds full of small stones, with 
which they make their rejoicings and music. And though they 
believed that these Christians had much power to heal illness, 
they were brought with much fear and perturbation to approach 
and touch the Christians. But notwithstanding their fear, they 
suffered themselves to come, with much reverence and devotion, 
like one who touches a holy body. And thus those Indians, some 
before the others, and many bolder than the others, anticipating 
from their manner that they would not be given place (changed 
from their fear) with such celerity that they were presently touch- 
ing their eyes with their fingers. And thus they stayed, and turned 
their feet to their houses, and brought them presently the sick to 
be healed, and gave to an Indian who came with the Christians 
many arrows and things, because he brought them and had guided 
them by there. And the day following they took them a league 
and a half from there to another settlement [pueb/o] of seventy or 
eighty ranchos, at which they ate ¢unas in much abundance, and 
there they received them in the same manner as in the first settle- 
ment [pueblo]. And they were given twenty-eight loaves of meal, 
which is one thing that these people there eat, ,called mesquite. 
And they were given other things; and they made many feasts, 
with dances and rejoicings, following their custom.® 

‘The Rio Grande. (THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 232-236.) No other river 
at which they would have arrived traveling west, northwest or southwest 


from the northern edge of the tuna region on the Gulf Coast could by any 
stretch of the imagination be compared with Gaudalquivir at Sevilla. 


Naufrdgios makes the same comparison: “In the afternoon we crossed a 
big river, the water being more than waist deep. It may have been as 
wide as the one at Sevilla, and had a swift current.” (Bandelier, 129; 


Hodge, 90.) Buckingham Smith says that Gaudalquivir is 100 paces 
wide at Sevilla. 

‘Historia de Nuevo Leon: <A graphic picture of the Coahuiltecan tribes, 
among whom these pilgrims wintered after escaping from the Mariames 
and with relays of whom they traveled the following summer, at least 
until they met a “people from afar” of another language and stock, in 
the region of Monclova, is supplied by Captain Alonso de Leon, in 
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There, on their journey, they commenced a new form of travel- 
ing, which was for many people to accompany these Christians, 
like saints, and to bring there, to them, all who came to be rubbed 
and healed. These they stripped of their belongings (that is the 
new ones to whom the others went) and took that which they had, 
and even went into their houses and robbed them of much of what 
they found. It seemed that the owners who were thus stripped 


Historia de Nuevo Leon, written in 1649. His description of the tribes 
of the region about Monterrey, Cadereita and Cerralvo, which is the near- 
est in point of time that I have found to the Cabeza de Vaca narratives, 
depicts these Indians in practically their primeval condition, and clears 
up almost every allusion contained in the older narratives to the habits, 
customs. food, lodges and clothing, or lack of it, of the Indian tribes and 
bands encountered by these pilgrims from their entry into the prickly 
pear region until they arrived among settled Indians on the Pacific slope. 
I quote from Chapters VI, VII, and VIII, pages 34-40, Tomo, XXV, 
Genszro Garcia’s Documentos para la Historia de Mewico: 

“The inhabitants of this New Kingdom [of Leon] . . ._ live the life 
of beasts . . . in huts in the woods, moving from one place to another; 
families separating and joining again as moved by the slightest whim. 

The larger congregations (called rancherias) are found in en- 
campments of fifteen huts, which are arranged in rows, or half moons, 
fortified at the points with two other huts. This is largely when they 
have war. When they do not, each family or rancho, or two together, 
wanders in the woods, living two days here and four days yonder; under- 
standing no more than this; they respect the boundaries and territory 
they have marked out with another rancheria, or if not, it is with their 
consent and permission. In each rancho, or hut, lives eight or ten or 
more persons, men, women and children. . . . They live in huts of 
grass or cane, forming camps, with a few smaller empty ones forming 
lines of tents. The doors are low so they are obliged to enter stooping. 
In the middle they have the common fire, not so much because they have 
to leave it out of the hut, nor from the little cold that is caused by the 
winter, as it is the custom that they have, inasmuch as from lack of light, 
the huts are soon darkened and full of smoke. 

“They sleep on the ground, with some hay or grass for a pillow; and 
in some bad deer hides, if they have any. These people are very filthy; 
they do not clean house; and all the filthiness is there, so that when they 
eo from a rancho, it is shameful; and coming into a rancheria causes 
nausea and abhorrence, by reason of the uncleanliness and stink that is 
there, inasmuch as a man can scarcely find a place where he can put his 
feet. They do not wash their hands; and in case they bathe, it is rather 
for refreshment than for cleanliness. For tablecloths they use whatsoever 
they have on any part of the body. 

“The men go about naked, but sometimes, for protection against thorns, 
they put sandals on their feet, tied with thongs, which they call cacles. 
Their hair is worn long, falling behind, and loose, or fastened at the hips 
with deer [skin] thongs, as they prefer. Their faces are in general 
painted; each nation with different lines. Others [paint] all the body, 
full length and cross wise, with straight lines, or in waves, like ribbons. 
Some of them are plucked bare from the forehead to the crown of the 
head, with the lines arising at the nose. They call these “baldheads,” or 
“hairless ones.” Some nations have this bared part broader than others. 
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of their belongings were pleased, and thought that this new holi- 
ness was ordained in heaven, from whence they thought these 
Christians came. 

There they rested that day, and the day following, and from 
there they took them another six leagues forward, in this manner, 
to other ranchos, and many men and women went with them with 
the intention of robbing them [those of the new ranchos]|, of what 


but all are very striking; the hair is taken away with such art that 
scarcely a bit of down remains, so that with some in these parts, art has 
been so converted into nature that no ability to grow hair remains. If 
more grows they pull it out. 

“The Indian women are not different from the men, in the very small 
lines, or in the rest of it. They cover their shameful parts with hay or 
grass, or some twine which they make of a certain herb like flax, and over 
this they wear loosely, if they have them, a deer hide behind and one 
before, like a skirt; and a shorter one, fastened to the shins. These are 
dragged a palm’s length on the ground, clustered with beads, beans, or 
small hard fruits, or a kind of snails, or the teeth of animals, which rattle 
as they move about. For dress occasions they wear hides loosely across 
the shoulder, like a cloak. Other nations are seen, men and women, with 
fur coats thrown over the shoulder made of rabbit skins, twisted in such 
manner that each skin makes one thread, and many of these are woven 
together after the manner of St. John the Baptist. 

“They use bow and arrow. Both in making them and shooting them 
they are expert. They are accustomed to carry with the bow a stick, 
arched to the form of a Japanese cutlass which serves them alike, as a 
staff, when afoot, as a pillow for sleeping, as a cudgel, and as a tool 
for all their needs. 

“These people are cruel, naturally savage, revengeful, and treasure a 
grievance for a long time. They are of good stature, very fleet; and they 
move about and run like horses. They are well featured. Some of them 
make holes in their ears, and the bridges of their noses in which, on gala 
occasions, they place feathers, sticks or bones. Others make holes in 
their breasts. 

“They are of small capacity, without reasoning powers; quick to make 
any ill or treason; and if they find an occasion, they do not lose it. 

“They are inclined to theft, are vain, and are liars, and are opposed to 
all labor. They do not sow, or cultivate the land. They live freely and 
in idleness, which is the root of all the bad in which they are swallowed 
Usa es 
“Their food, in winter, is generally, one that is called mezcale, which 
they make by cutting off the spines from the lechuguilla, and the hearts, 
and principal parts of these they roast [literally “make a barbecue’’] 
during two days and nights; and the juice and the fleshy parts of this 
they eat, sucking it and chewing it, throwing aside the fiber, over which 
they walk and sleep in the meantime, and this, at this time, they do not 
cook, because it is injurious. But if their food fails, they return and 
gather it, trampled and dried in the sun, pound it in some wooden mor- 
tars, which they commonly use, and eat this powder. This food is hot, 
and of little substance, so that in this time they go about weak and 
dejected; it is purgative. They eat it hot and cold, as most pleases them. 
It rots if kept for many days. 

“In summer, and from the time when the nopales [prickly pear cacti] 
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they could, and there they stopped, because they arrived at a vil- 
lage where the Christians were received as in the places they had 
passed, and even better. They were troubled in the same manner 


by the multitude of people, who overloaded them [with gifts] 
for rubbing and treating the sick (as by these acts they healed 
them). The Indians who had come with the Christians robbed 


those that were healed there, and the rest, who were told of this 


begin to bud, they eat the flower of the tuna [prickly pear] and this same 
tuna small, of which there are great plenty in all this land, roasted. In 
the meantime they ripen, and then the men each bring a little net, with 
which they gather, clean and eat them with much facility; not putting 
aside those that they tread on until well sucked. 

“Of these tunas there are many kinds, some better than the others, but 
all bad, since the best are not equal to the worst of New Spain. They 
make raisins [pasas] of them; sometimes whole, again sliced lengthwise, 
spreading them in the sun on some mats, or on the ground. 

“By this time they eat the mesquite, which is here in abundance. They 
eat it from the beginning of the season until they [the mesquite beans] 
are dry, and then they pound them in their mortars and preserve them, 
some sifted, others as seeds. These they put in little mats, fashioned into 
bags for this purpose, or in opened nopales. They call this mesquitamal. 
It is a food of very great substance, cooked or raw, and makes them fat 
during this time. 

“There are many varieties of small wild fruits, which do not fail in all 
this Kingdom, of such sort that in summer they eat the fruits, and in 
winter the roots; so then they go about like swine, rooting up the fields 
to dig them from the ground, and they bring in many. 

“They sleep where they gather at night. They make fires where they 
wish, with much ease, rubbing one stick with another. 

“They are great hunters, so much so that when they set out they quit 
nothing alive. They run like a deer; the flesh of which is the best they 
have, and on killing it, they leave it, and send their women for it next 
day. They find it by its trail, and bring it in. The hide is the hunter’s, 
but he does not eat of the flesh, which is distributed among all of them. 
There is no bird or animal they do not eat, even the unclean poisonous 
reptiles, such as snakes, vipers, rats and all the rest; excepting only 
toads and lizards. 

“They are, both men and women, great fishermen. They fish in divers 
ways; with arrows, by dazzling the fish with lights, at night; with 
nets; by going in to seek them in their holes. 

“They make a roast [barbecue] of entrails and carcasses two days dead. 
They are not fastidious as to the smell, so they eat anything whatever, 
even with maggots and after being eight days dead. 

“They are gluttons, epicureans, sloths, and vagabonds. Their women 
are the ones who by day and by night, seek the food and prepare it. In 
the meantime they sleep or move about. 

“An Indian is accustomed to have a clump of twnas for a pillow when 
they are in season, in bulk like a hundredweight measure, of any sort 
whatsoever, and that night, and before daybreak, without raising his 
head, he greedily eats everything but the peels, which he throws away. 
They eat salt, and if this fails they eat, in its stead, a kind of herb, 
like romerillo [wild rosemary], which they burn to ashes. 

“They drink any kind of water very well with their hands, when there 
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custom of traveling. Those robbers made them believe that they 
{the Christians] wanted it so. 

Many of these Indians were blind, and great numbers were 
one-eyed from clouds [cataracts]. They were a people of very 
good disposition, and the men and women were of good appearance. 
Here they treated all the blind and one-eyed, and many other in- 
firmities, and though the Christians did not heal them all, the 
Indians believed that they would heal them. Near there were 
the mountains,’ and there was one cordillera of them which ap- 
peared to traverse the land, directly to the north. 

From there they took these Christians another five leagues for- 
ward, to a river,’ which was at the foot of the point where com- 


menced the said mountain.® They had there forty or fifty ranchos. 


is any; and when it is far away the women carry twelve or fourteen 
hollow nopales, full of water, besides what these babazas take away for 
the liking, in some net bags [cacaxtles| fitted on two bows of wood of 
the thickness of a finger, sufficient to hold a hundredweight [fanega] 
of grain, which they carry, from the forehead, on their backs. 

“On their ¢una drying grounds [paseras], distant from water, they 
make some holes in the ground, very well beaten, of the shape of a sugar 
loaf; for the cover some twigs and grass; and there they mash the 
tunas in such manner that the holes fill up from the juice, from which 
they drink. With this they kill the thirst and refresh themselves much. 

“Tf all contributed earnestly to make quantities of pasa [dried tunas] 
and nezquitamal, they could have them all the year without toil, but 
only during the time the fruit is green do they take note how few pro- 
visions are. They consume all in their gluttony, without looking to pre- 
serve food for the morrow, eating rather to satisfy the belly, after being 
stuffed, than by conserving, to live like men. They do not raise up 
anxieties for tomorrow, seeking the sustenance of that day, as is the 
propensity of irrational brutes.” 

7Cabeza de Vaca says (Bandelier, 133; Hodge, 91): “There we began 
to see mountains, and it seemed as if they swept down from the direction 
of the North Sea, and so, from what the Indians told us, we believe 
they are fifteen leagues from the ocean.” 

Buckingham Smith translates this last sentence, “We believe they rise 
fifteen leagues from the sea.” These were, explicitly, the first mountains 
seen on the entire journey. The distance traveled after leaving the 
Rio Grande, as calculated from their itinerary; the habits and customs 
of the nearby people; and topographical references, locate the village of 
the blind Indians, where they were when the mountains were first men- 
tioned at a point five or six leagues south or southwest from Rio San 
Juan at Aldamas. THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 236-240. 

‘Rio San Juan, near and probably just below its junction with Rio 
Pesqueria. 

*As early as 1649 Captain Alonso de Leon, the elder (father of the 
Alonso de Leon who located La Salle’s settlement and founded the first 
mission for the “Texas” Indians), remarked (Historia de Nuevo Leon, 
in Garcfa’s Documentos Para la Historia de Mewico, XXV, 30): “In 
the relation that Cabeza de Vaca made of the tribulations that he under- 
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These were robbed like the others. They gave to the Christians 
the little that was left. All that night was spent in great games 
and feasts, and the Christians healed them in the same manner 
that they were accustomed to do. That night they sent to call 
people down toward the sea, and the following day many men and 
women came to see these Christians and their miracles, and brought 
things which they gave them. These labored much to take them 
toward the sea, because there they thought to retrieve their losses 
and compensate themselves for that which had been taken from 
them. They said they had there many people, who would give the 
Christians many things. But they would not go [toward the sea] 
but higher into the interior, because they had been warned [by 
experience] against the people of the coast; and also because they 
had always been told that they could not get out toward the sea, or 
toward sunset, and they feared to give in and go there when they 
thought so little of the idea. For these reasons they wished to go 
higher. The Indians did not hinder them much. They said that 
there were no people nor food, except very far from there. As 
the Indians saw they would not change their proposition, they sent 
Indians to find people. 

The second day following the Christians departed and many 
people went with them.?° They had many women, who carried 
water for the road, which was very scarce among them and the 
weather was very warm, also they carried food and other things 
that had been given to them. After traveling two leagues they 
met the Indians who had gone to find people. They said that 
they had found none, except very far from there, upon which all 
[the Indians] stopped, mournfully, and begged the Christians 
much to go with them where they wished to take them. Since 
they could not achieve this desire they took their leave, weeping, 
went with three companions who survived from the death journey 
[jornada] of Painfilo de Narvaez into La Florida, crossing the land from 
there to the South Sea, instructing the barbarous people who inhabited 
it; performing, by virtue of the sign of the cross, infinite miracles, 
up to raising the dead; it appears by sound rules of cosmography, that 
from where they began to travel to the country where they arrived, they 
were obliged to pass very near where the town of Cerralvo is today.” 


“For this journey see comparative itineraries of Oviedo and Cabeza 
de Vaca, THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 240-243; and Baskett, Jbid., X, 273-274. 
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and returned, leaving their loads. These the Christians carried on 
their backs and went, by that river upward, all the rest of that day. 

At night they met some Indians who took them to eight or nine 
ranchos, which were in a rugged spot among thorns. They found 
the Indians weeping from devotion. They received them reverently, 
as in other places, as has been told, and gave them to eat of what 
they had. The next morning the Indians came who had left 
the Christians on the trail (for they had heard of the other In- 
dians) and came to rob them and so retrieve their losses. They 
took what they could, which was little, and told them the way 
they must treat the Christians. 

The next day they departed from there and spent that night on 
the road, and the day following they went to many ranchos, where 
they were received as usual and their companions ransacked the 
houses and took what they could and went back. 

In this manner they went by the skirt of the mountain eighty 
leagues, a little more or less, entering through the land inland, 
straight to the north. There they met, at the foot of the mountain, 
four ranchos of another nation and tongue, who said they were 
there from more inland, and that they went by that road to their 
home. There they gave the Christians a rattle of brass,‘' and cer- 


“Naufrdgios says that next day after receiving the copper rattle, they 
crossed a mountain seven leagues long, the stones of which were iron 
slags and at night came to many dwellings on the banks of a “beautiful 
river,’ where they gave them small bags of margaritas and alquifol, 
with which they paint their faces, and many beads and robes of cow skins. 
These people ate tunas and pinones. Here Cabeza de Vaca performed a 
surgical operation, removing an arrow head from the region of an Indian’s 
heart. The Indian recovered, which naturally added greatly to their repu- 
tation as healers, since these tribesmen sent the arrow head “more inland” 
as a visual demonstration of the powers and prowess of these new 
curanderos. 

After leaving this people they traveled among “So many different 
tribes and languages that nobody’s memory can recall them all,” and 
the number of their companions became so great that they could no longer 
control them. These were hunters, and killed hares and deer in sufficient 
quantities for the three or four thousand people who now accompanied 
them. With these they crossed “a big river coming from the north’ [Rio 
Sabinas] and traversed about thirty leagues of plains. They then met 
“a number of people from afar,’ who came to meet them on the trail, 
who guided them for more than fifty leagues through a desert of very 
rugged mountains, so arid that there was no game, and they suffered 
much, in consequence, from want of food. Finally they forded ‘a very 
big river” [Rio Grande again], with its water reaching to their chests; 
and these same Indians led them to a plain beyond the chain of moun- 
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tain shawls | mantas| of cotton. They said that these came from 
the north, across the land toward the Sea of the South. The next 
day they entered through the mountains toward the west,’* and 
{these Indians| took them to some ranchos near a beautiful river, 
where the Indians gave them plenty of margaritas [pearls] and 
alcohol | antimony] ;'* and told them that those who had given 
them the brass rattle had plenty of that metal. From which it 
can be gathered that, although it is not gold, in that country they 
cast metals (but for some reason they said it is situated on the 
South Sea). 

When they arrived there, where they gave them this rattle they 
had marched a hundred and fifty leagues, a little more or less, 
from where they commenced to travel. 

And from these ranchos, where they gave them these things, 
they carried the Christians to five groups or congregations of 
ranchos, of more than two thousand souls, who on all the road 
never left them. They killed by the road many hares and deer 
for them, and all the game they killed they brought before them, 
not daring to keep anything for themselves. Even the worms and 
grasshoppers found by the women and children were brought to the 
Christians and given to them, and | these people] had rather starve 
than eat them before the Christians had made the sign of the 
cross and passed the food over to them. The Christians directed 
them not to bury the game, but to bring it before them, and after 
they had chosen what they wished, they made the sign of the 
cross and distributed the rest among the Indians. 


tains, where people came, from a great distance, to meet them.  (Ban- 
delier, 139-146: Hodge, 95-100.) 

“Many commentators have misunderstood Oviedo’s phrase “Otro dia 
se metieron por la sierra hacia el oeste o poniente,’ as signifying a 
change in the general direction of the journey. Both the context and 
Naufragios show that this westward march could only have been a day’s 
journey (seven leagues according to Cabeza de Vaca) to join with the 
Indians on the “Beautiful River’ [Rio Hermoso]. This river was at or 
near the site of Monclova. THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 241-2438. 

‘Bandelier, without apparent justification, translates margarita here 
mica. 

It is possible that this sentence should read margajitas y alquifal, 
that is, iron pyrites, and lead ore. Lead, zine and silver ores are found 
all through the eastern Sierra Madres, but not in such forms that the 
metals could have been reduced by any Indian system of smelting. 


we 
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And in this manner they continued their journey until they 
arrived at a land of Christians. 

In these ranchos, to which they took them, were many people 
of good disposition, and there they gave them very great quan- 
tities of pifones [pine nuts| [which were] very good, better than 
those of Castilla, because they have a shell of a kind that they eat 
with the rest. The cones of them are very small, and the trees 
thick, through those mountains, in quantities. 

And from there they took them forward many days, and they 
traveled cautiously without meeting any other people, and when 
they saw they could find none they sent to all parts to seek them; 
and there came ranchos from more than fifteen or twenty leagues 
away to await them on the road. 

As their followers on arriving at a new rancho invariably stole 
everything, the Christians ordered that in future they would keep 
all for themselves, so nobody dared take anything. The Chris- 
tians thus despoiled their hosts in order to compel them to take 
them forward, and so retrieve their losses at the next stop. 

These Indians took them forward through some rough moun- 
tains'* more than fifty other leagues, with much hunger, through 
the bad quality of the land, which had no tunas and nothing else; 
and at the end of the journey they began to take sick and the 
Christians had very great labor making the sign of the cross and 
breathing over them, so that those who remained healthy would 
not take sick. 

And thus they took them to more than a hundred ranchos that 
awaited them in a plain, that had come there from afar, and had 
many people with them. All of these, the ones and the others, 
gave them pifones in quantities. 

The next day the company started, leaving on the spot many 
old things, worn out by use. 

These new Indians told them that there were no more people 
except very far from there, and that these were their enemies; 


“This is the first mention in either narrative of a journey through 
the mountains, except the seven league journey westward to the “Beau- 
tiful River.” 

*T am unable to hazard a guess as to the identity or tribal relations 
of these Indians, who are mentioned in the highest terms in both narra- 
tives. The inference is that they were not buffalo hunters. 
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and the Christians said they should send messengers to announce 
their coming (this had been a practice along the way, to send for- 
ward four Indians, one in the name of each of the four travelers 
to have everything prepared for their reception). So these In- 
diaus decided to send two women, one that they had captured 
from those from whence they came, and another who went with 
her, for the men did not dare go on account of the war that they 
waged against said enemies, and because they could not under- 
stand the others. So the Christians and all that people started 
behind those women, regulating the march each day so as to await 
the reply they brought in a certain place. 

As soon as they began their march the people began to fall sick 
and in such manner that the Christians had much pity for them 
because these were the best people they had met. They had agreed 
that they should await the women and the reply that they brought; 
so they halted three days. They did not wish to take the Chris- 
tians to other parts because of the war they had. Then Andrés 
Dorantes told one of his Indians to tell the others that because 
they wished to compel them to take them, they were all dying. 
At this they took fright, and their fear so grew upon them that 
the next morning they went hunting but came back at mid-day, 
sick, and each day more became sick. Within two days many died, 
and more than three hundred persons were taken ill. And their 
fear so increased, believing the Christians had caused all this 
suffering, that they would not look them in the face nor lift their 
eyes from the ground in their presence. 

And it was a marvelous thing to see, that in the fifteen days 
they remained among those Indians, they never saw one of them 
laugh nor cry, nor otherwise show his feelings. Although some 
had lost fathers; some their wives; some their sons and others 
their husbands; they all dissimulated and comported themselves 
with such expression of the countenance as though without sorrow 
for their losses. A more marvelous thing; that neither nursing 
babies nor children of more age were seen to cry or to laugh in 
all the time the Christians were with them, but were as old people. 

None of these Indians dared eat or drink, or do anything in 


life without asking permission of these Christians, and they be- 
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lieved that they had power to kill them or give them life and that 
they were dying because the Christians were angry. 

At the end of the two or three days that they remained there, 
the women came and brought very ruinous news. They said that 
the people they had gone to seek were gone to the cows,’® and that 
through all that region there were no people. Seeing this; the 
Indians said that they were all sick, as the Christians could see; 
and that they were from very far away. The Christians could go 
towards the cows, which were up toward the north, and could 
there find people, and could remain with them, while they [the 
Indians] wished to stop and go to other parts, because they had 


very great hunger since the tunas were gone. 

The Christians told them no, that they had to take them from 
there toward the west, because that was their straight road. The 
sick could remain there, but twenty or thirty Indians who were 
well must go with them, and these should start with one of the 
Christians to look for another people, and bring them, with which 


the Indians appeared satisfied.” 


“Oviedo: “Because they make mention of vacas [cows] the reader 
should not understand that these are like ours, but are of those the 
Spaniards call vacas in some parts of the continent. Some, improperly, 
call them dantas because their hides are as tough, or tougher than those 
of the buffaloes. The Indians in the province of Cueva, in the govern- 
ment of Castilla del Oro, call this animal beori, as was stated in the 
first part of these histories, in Book XII, Chapter XI.” 

“From the viewpoint of these castaways their relations with the In- 
dians divided their long journey from Mal-Hado to Culiacan, and what 
they expected to accomplish by it, into distinct phases. Figueroa’s 
party, Dorantes’ party, and Cabeza de Vaca’s party left the region of 
Mal-Hado successively, each determined to make its way along the coast 
to the Spanish settlement on Rio Pfnuco. All came to grief by being 
enslaved by coastal Indians. Those who finally escaped became the 
slaves of the Mariames, a tribe which went forward each summer more 
than forty leagues toward Pdnuco to eat tunas. In the tuna fields they 
annually met “other Indians,” the Avavares, who came there from “fur- 
ther on” to meet them with bows for barter and exchange. In this 
tuna region, the four castaways finally escaped from the Mariames, 
joined with the Avavares, and went back with them to their own coun- 
try, still, evidently “toward Panuco.” Both the place where they escaped 
and the homeland of the Avavares were some leagues inland, but not 
very distant from the coast. At the beginning of the following summer 
they left the Avavares and went “forward,” still evidently with Pénuco 
as their destination, until they reached a village on a river “at the 
foot of the point where began the Sierra’ which “swept down from the 
direction of the North Sea” and “crossed the land inland, directly 
to the north.” In the meantime, they had begun to function as 
“healers,” and were being handed on from tribe to tribe, not as 
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The second day following they departed from there and traveled 
three days and part of another. They parted from Alonso del 
Castillo, whom they found most esteemed, and he went with the 
negro and the Indian women, who took them to a river where they 
found people, and permanent houses, and some beans and pump- 
kins that they eat, although very few. Then Castillo returned 
leaving the negro with instructions to get that people ready for 
the march.** 


slaves, but as honored guests, respected and feared as the direct repre- 
sentatives of everything in the nature of Divinity of which these In- 
dians had any conception. The Indians here insisted on taking them 
“toward the sea,’ but, warned by experience of the savage nature of 
the coastal people, they refused to go there, insisting, as they said, on 
going “higher into the interior,” expecting to find there greater stores 
of food and better disposed inhabitants. So from here they went toward 
the north, along the skirts of the mountains, which barred their way 
westward, and, with some detours, necessary to their finding new In- 
dians from time to time, they continued toward the north until they 
came to a plain “beyond the Sierras.” The Indians who met them there 
wished them to continue toward the north, to where the “cows” were, 
in order to obtain food and find people, but they insisted stubbornly on 
going “toward sunset,” because “that was their straight road.” 

In the course of their northward journey some Indians had given 
them a brass or copper rattle, some metallic paint, and other articles, 
which they understood came from the north, but over toward the shores 
of the “South Sea.” They had convinced themselves that metals were 
east there, and had visions of ‘another Mexico.” They had now trav- 
eled a hundred leagues or more northward from where they received 
this copper rattle, and evidently felt that the time had come for that 
part of their journey that was toward the “South Sea.” Threats and 
superstitious fear finally induced these Indians, very much against their 
will, to take them toward the west, in which direction, after a journey 
of some thirty leagues, they arrived at settlements which we can now 
identify as those of the Jumanos, in the vicinity of the Rio Grande- 
Conchos confluence. 

“The great advance in our knowledge of the nature, habits and cus- 
toms of the Indian tribes of Texas and adjacent Mexican states that has 
taken place in the past twenty-five years, owing principally to the work 
of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton and associates in the archives of Mexico and 
Spain, is well exemplified in the criticism of the Cabeza de Vaca nar- 
ratives. As late as 1905 Bandelier suggested (Journey of Cabeza de 
Vaca, Introduction, XVIII), that Cabeza de Vaca’s “Descriptions of cus- 
toms and habits of Indian tribes or bands, especially of such as 
lived east of the Rio Grande, must of course be accepted with proper 
reserve. Still many may yet prove to be of ethnographic value. The 
general picture of the condition of these tribes is very likely to be exact, 
while, on the other hand, many details are probably misstated, through 
having been misunderstood or superficially observed. It might be worth 
while to make a special study of these ethnographic data and compare 
them with whatever material of the kind has been placed on record by 
subsequent explorers and narrators.” And in 1907 F. W. Hodge (Span- 
ish Explorers in Southern United States, 1528-1540, 54, notes to Nar- 
rative of Cabeza de Vaca), though better informed concerning the in- 
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habitants and natural history of pre-European Texas than was Bandelier, 
says, “Important as it is in affording evidence of the route of Cabeza 
de Vaca and his companions, it is not possible, with our present knowl- 
edge of the former tribes of the coast region of Texas, to identify with 
certainty the various Indians mentioned by the narrator. Whether the 
names given by him are those which the Indians applied to themselves 
or are those given by other tribes is unknown, and as no remnant of 
this once considerable coast population now exists, the only hope of the 
ultimate determination of these Indians lies in the historical archives 
of Texas, Mexico and Spain. The two languages and stocks represented 
on the island of Mal-Hado—the Capoque and the Han, would seem to 
apply to the Karankawan and Attacapan families respectively. The 
Capoques are seemingly identical with the Cocos, who lived with the 
Mayeyes on the coast between the Brazos and Colorado Rivers in 1778, 
and with the Cokes, who as late as 1850 are described as a branch of 
the Koronks (Karankawa). Of the Han people nothing more definite 
is known than that which is here recorded.” Hodge also suggests a pos- 
sible identification of Cabeza de Vaca’s Anagados with the Caddoan 
Anadarko, which the ethnographic, topographic and natural history evi- 
dence now available shows was impossible; that the Camoles or Camones, 
who killed the men from the barge of Tellez and Pefalosa, “evidently 
lived toward the northeast, north of Mal-Hado island,’ although Cabeza 
de Vaca and Dorantes had not yet come to their country after traveling 
more than a hundred leagues from Mal-Hado “toward Panuco”; that the 
Atayos were possibly the Caddoan Adaiz; and Cabeza de Vaca’s Arba- 
daos, the Bidai; and that Cabeza de Vaca’s mention of passing in suc- 
cession from the Avavares to the Maliacones and from the latter to the 
Arbadaos indicated that he was traveling in a generally northward or 
northwestward direction (/d., notes, 72, 76, 80); while Baskett, in 1919 
(“A Study of the Route of Cabeza de Vaca,” THE QUARTERLY, X, 325- 
326) ended his study with the remark: “When the writer began this 
study he was hopeful of finding some geological, ethnological, or nat- 
ural history features which might fix definitely certain points on the 
route. . . . But except in a few instances the results were disap- 
pointing . . . there were great cane brakes at Mal-Hado, but so 
there were all around the coast; the women there clothed themselves in 
“a wool that grew on trees,’ but the Spanish moss, or tillandsia, has no 
limit toward Pénuco; the herba pedrera, though Oviedo mentions a few 
more of its characteristics, could not be identified; the crawfish and the 
oysters could be found at sundry points; nuts were everywhere, and the 
bitter and milky-juiced herbs were too abundant to mean anything, as 
were the granillos ground with the nuts at “that river’; the mesquite 
grew from anywhere west to a line eastward of Galveston, and had no 
defined limits; maize meal was away out of place “up that river,” since 
it was never known to be grown then west of the Brazos or east of 
the Rio Grande; the pifion was too scant on the hither or eastern side 
of the Pecos; while quails and hare could be found anywhere and 
gourds nowhere in Central Texas, and the chacan (Cabeza) or mas- 
serones (Oviedo) up the Rio Grande, and the other herb, the powder of 
which was eaten on the high plains beyond, were out of the realm of 
conjecture . . . neither have I been able. to find any ethnological 
aid . . . so I have had itinerary and topography to depend on— 
and I have abided with them.” 

The researches of Dr. Bolton and his associates and pupils, in the 
archives of “Texas, Mexico and Spain,” have supplied most of the gaps 
in our knowledge, that led Bandelier, Hodge, and Baskett astray, and it 
is now possible to confine the route of this pilgrimage within very 
definite limits from ethnological and natural history data purely. 
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The casting away at Mal-Hado was at the division line between two 
different stocks of Indians, both of which used canoes, and sustained 
themselves mainly on fish, oysters and seacane roots; and who did not 
eat tunas. Attempts to make their way “toward Péanuco” led them 
among other tribes—a coastal people, who used canoes, moved about 
little, and fed principally on fish; and an interior people, who wintered 
on or near a river, or rivers, within ten leagues of the coast, where there 
were many nuts; and who journeyed, each summer “more than forty 
leagues,’ toward Panuco to eat tunas during a ripening season of fifty 
or sixty days. They escaped from these last Indians in the tuna region, 
and joined others who lived “further on,’ among the tunas, and who 
also fed on the mesquite, in its various stages; but who, in winter, sub- 
sisted entirely on roots, and not on mescale, or any form or species of 
lechuguilla or maguey. After a forward journey among a similar people, 
inland, but still within speaking distance of the coast, they turned 
away, directly to the north, and journeyed eighty leagues along the 
skirts of the first mountains they had seen, until they met people of 
another stock, who gave them, besides tunas, buffalo hides and pinones. 
Thence they journeyed, amongst a similar people, first through thirty 
leagues of valleys and plains thence across fifty leagues of barren moun- 
tains, to a big river, the water of which came to their chests, and for- 
ward to a plain where they met another roving people from “afar’’; 
thence thirty leagues or more to the west to a nation of buffalo hunters; 
who lived on a river which flowed between mountains where, in ordi- 
nary seasons, they planted crops; the most settled people they had found 
since leaving Aute. These Indians guided them for seventeen days “up 
that river toward the north,” and for a journey of the same length west- 
ward to a settled people who grew abundant crops of melons, pumpkins, 
maize, and beans among whom they traveled until they heard news of 
other Spaniards, on a river previously discovered by Diego de Guzman. 

The division line between the Attacapan and Karankawan tribes was 
in the region of Galveston Bay; and La Salle, in 1686, found Cabeza 
de Vaca’s weeping Indians, on a river in that region. The coastal people 
on the islands westward were the Karankawan tribes on the Texan islands, 
whose habits, customs and mode of life changed little from those de- 
picted by Oviedo and Cabeza de Vaca prior to their extermination by 
the American colonists in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth 
century; their inland neighbors, who made annual journeys from 
nuts to tunas, certainly wintered on the Guadalupe and San Antonio 
rivers and summered among the twunas south of the Nueces and north 
of the sand; the absence of mezcale and other products of the maguey 
family of plants among the Avavares and their neighbors definitely 
locates those tribes within well defined limits on either side of the Rio 
Grande delta; the mention of pifones and buffalo robes among the next 
tribes encountered requires a northerly journey of many leagues to a 
meeting with people who had them; the semi-settled people who hunted 
buffaloes and grew corn and maize on a river that flowed among moun- 
tains, could only have been the Jumanos, who then dwelt on the Rio 
Grande at its junction with the Conchos and northward; the settled 
villages where abundant crops were regularly grown, were, definitely, 
the Opata settlements in what is now Sonora. 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 

EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
XI 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Confidential. 
Washington, Oct. 26th, ’77 
(Friday night) 
Dear Rud: 

On account of my niece I have been detained until tomorrow 
morning. Had I thought that I could at any time today have 
had a free talk with you, I should have gone to the Executive 
Mansion for that purpose. Were I to remain here perhaps I 
might serve you, for the extremists of your party will I fear com- 
pel the admission of [W. P.] Kellogg, and from what I learn 
will bring such pressure on you as to produce the appearances 
that they control. Your friends voting for Kellogg will produce 
the impression that you are for him. Such impression with 
Southern minds will be unfortunate; it is for your interests as 
well as for the country’s that [H. M.] Spofford be admitted. 

I thank you for what you have done for Austin, would that you 
had appointed a Supreme Judge from a seceding State. 

Efforts will be made to drag you into a War with Mexico; 
avoid it if you can. We want no more territory and semi-barpa- 
rians now. We have enough of both. Write me sometimes. Send 
me the letter of Ballinger I enclosed to you. I suppose you un- 
derstood me when I wrote you that I would go to a Hotel and 
not to your house; it was more on your account that I did it. 

Sincerely as ever yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. Do keep on your course; the people are with you, and 
will sustain you. I hear that certain persons of your party say 
you are bound to yield, and they will control you yet. You can- 
not now yield without disgrace; onward, right onward will make 
your administration glorious, and second only to Washington’s. 
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BRYAN TO MRS. HAYES 
Galveston, Nov. 10, ’77. 
My dear Mrs. Haves: 

I have been requested to call the attention of the President to 
the subject treated of in the enclosed slip taken from the Courier 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. You are the Representative of the 
women of our country, and to you I confide their advocacy with 
the President—to insert a sentence in his regular message on the 
subject of their education as proposed—if it meets with your and 
his approval. 

When I last called on vou, greeting me with your usual cordial 
manner, you said, “I asked Rutherford yesterday what has be- 
come of our old friend, surely he has not deserted us in the day of 
our trials,” ete., etc. This expression again and again has 
sounded in my ears, until it moves me to say, Deserted my old 
friend. No, as soon would I think of deserting my own brothers 
(Joel and Austin) as disregarding the claims of a friendship 
that has continued unbroken for so many years, that commenced 
39 years ago in the “Juvenal period of life, when friendships are 
formed and habits established that will stick by one.” Surely a 
friendship that the storms of civil war, and the measures of re- 
construction could not weaken, cannot now be deserted by ime, 
‘because that friend is President, and as such sometimes may 
differ with me in his policy, and that difference cannot be much 
when the President in the spirit of Washington stands with out- 
stretched arms, holding in his hands the Constitution of his coun- 
try imploring his countrymen to heed “that he serves his party 
best who serves his country best,” and warns them in the most 
solemn noble manner of the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally, when “it serves to distract the public administration, 
and agitates the community with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms, and kindles the animosity of one part against another— 
a fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to pre- 
vent it bursting into a flame lest instead of warming it should 


consume.” 


He is today strong in the hearts of the people and I 
hope he will regard the fact that he is the President of both 
parties and not of one, and as the President of the country will 


march fearlessly onward; this is his only role for true success, and 
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true greatness. Present me affectionately 10 him and to your 
children, 
With great respect and sincere regard, I am vours sincerely, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. Willie sends his regards. His health is good. 


BRYAN TO ROGERS 
Private. 
Galveston, Nov. 13th, ’77. 
Dear Col: 

I had news from Washington last night confirming fully what 
I wrote in my good-bye letter (on leaving the Capitol) in regard 
to the designs of the leaders of the Republicans in the Senate and 
House. They are determined to control Hayes, to make his 
course, and then force him by degrees to follow it. He should 
throw down the gauntlet at once, and be the President of the 
country, and then follow out his declarations unswervingly. He 
is not a Partizan President. he is a compromise President, the 
choice of both parties, for his title is from Congress. His true 
fame is in this direction, and by adhering to this course he will 
achieve greatness, and it is the only way he can become great in 
his position. Any other makes him a common man, and a tame 
President. He is now entering the crisis of his position. God 
grant that he may be equal to it. He has now the opportunity 
of making himself famous. The oceasion is given by his oppo- 
nents; if he does not avail of it, he will never have such another. 
Conkling, Hamlin, Edmunson and others have overleaped them- 
selves, and if the President seizes the opportunity, they will have 
the odium with their party by their narrow mindedness and blind 
prejudices, that by their course they left the President no other 
manly alternative than to throw off party restraints, for the good 
of country, and to declare himself the President of the whole 
country. 

Let some able discreet friend of his in the Senate briefly, 
strongly and patriotically declare the independence, and the policy 
and principles of the President. This will eiectrify the country, 
for it will be the course of the patriot-statesman, and the wise 
incorruptible President. He need not fear the want of support 
in Congress, for such a course will bring to him the support of 
the Senate, and of all good men of both parties North, and above 








t 
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all, the support of the people Norih and South. Haves cannot 
convert his Republican opponents; no concessions will satisfy 
them: one concession will lead to another and that to another 
until he surrenders: and a surrender will not win their confidence, 
but will lose him their respect, and the respect of the Country. 
Hayes has the latter now, he can and should retain it. (Every 
day I have to combat the idea that he will be whipped in). He 
should make himself a great man, he can do it, the country and 
the occasion are most favorable. He can if he will put himself 
by the side of Washington. 

The idea that offices shall be filled at the South only by South- 
ern Republicans is to keep in office such men as filled office under 
Grant, who were odious to the Southern people, because most of 
them were and are without principle, when such men as Patterson, 
Kellogg, Wells, Marmoth, Carpenter and others represent the 
party, how can good appointments be made by their recommenda- 
tions. Not one of these men is fit to enter a pure man’s parlor. 
You may say this is prejudice on my part; not so, it is from love 
of virtue and abhorence of Vice. My personal attachment for 
Hayes, and my great desire for success on his account, and for 
sake of country, may make me overzealous, if so, pardon me. 

Sincerely yours, etc. 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. Show this to Hayes if there is no positive objection. 
Hayes should throw overboard the whole brood of unprincipled 
men in the South who have heretofore ruled and held office; they 
detract from him and when in office are eyesores to the people. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private 
Galveston, Dec. 20th, 777 
Dear Rud: 

If the sympathies and opinions of a friend at this distance from 
Washington are of any moment, you may have mine, with the 
assurance that they are sincere and disinterested, which cannot 
be said of all who approach you. 

On the eve of my departure from Washington I wrote you 
(under cover to Col. Rogers) that the combination was made, that 
has culminated under the lead and triumph of Conkiing. 

From my standpoint outside of the atmosphere of Washington 
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I would return the same names to the Senate for confirmation 
with my reasons for removal, (I take for granted your reasons 
are good, ) [thus | meeting Conkling on his own ground, and let- 
ting the people see by the action of Senators who are for faction, 
and who for country. If they are not confirmed, the fault will 
not be yours, and the responsibility will rest on those Senators 
who vote against confirmation and civil service reform. I would 
see Gordon, Hill, Lamar and others and learn from them the 
support I could rely upon from Senators. Unfortunately some 
Northern Democrats would delight in seeing ultra Republicans 
producing opposition to you in the South, so as to strengthen 
Democratic party lives where they are growing lax in the South. 
Such Senators may not vote at all from strategical reasons. 

For the sake of your fame, and your future usefulness I hope 
you will take no step backwards, but stand by your letter of accept- 
ance and inaugural, and your speeches, relying on the country to 
do you justice. Now, is the time of your greatest trial, and for 
your exercise of Statesmanship and generalship. 

It is reported here (as if by authority) by Republicans just from 
Washington, that you have decided to appoint no more Democrats 
to office in the South. This I believe is the role of Conkling Re- 
pubilcans to break you down in the South. Stand by your declara- 
tion that you would appoint good men to office irrespective of 
party in the South. Send in names of good men South even 
though you know they will be rejected, for every such nomination 
made tends to strengthen confidence in you on part of the South. 
The material of those who call themselves Republicans in the 
South is in the main so bad that if you rely upon such only for 
recommendation for office, and from which to make appointments, 
you and the government will be greatly damaged, and you will 
accomplish just what Conkling and some northern Democrats 
desire: The continuance in office and appointments of the Pack- 
ards, Pattersons, Wellses, et cetera, will be irritative thorns and 
eyesores to the people of the South, doing much to make many of 
them forget the good you have done them, and giving demagogues 
and Bourbons living arguments to show the people you are “no 
better than Grant,” and “the good you did, you did because you 
could not help yourself,” etc., ete. 

I had no idea of saying so much: when I began, but my earnest 
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desire for your success has carried me perhaps beyond what you 
will read, for I know you dislike long letters. 

We are looking for the return of Ballinger; he wrote me that 
he had seen you and Mrs. Hayes and was delighted with you and 
his visit. You must write me sometimes. I enclose this to Mrs. 
Hayes for I know you will then get it. I have placed Willie in 
a store with my nephew Perry Bryan in Brazoria County; his 
health I think is improved. My children are well. Sincere re- 
gards to Mrs. Hayes and all your children and to Miss Platt. 

Ever your friend, 
, Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. I have not met a man or read a newspaper South, that 
has not condemned severely those Southern Senators who voted 
for Conkling. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Feb. 19th, 1878. 
Dear Rud: 

I regret the prosecution of members of the Returning Board, 
because sound policy I think forbade it. I regret the prosecution 
on your account, because you had enough of trouble without this 
sensational question added. I know that your duty to your coun- 
try will make you rise above the atmosphere of passion and prej- 
udice, and calmly look down on the disturbed billows below, con- 
scious of the duties, responsibilities and accountabilities of your 
position, which the guthors of passion and prejudice neither heed 
or feel. Your course as patriot and Statesman must be onward; 
none other will be in consonance with your policy or fame. You 
eannot halt now after what you have done; to halt is to waver, 
and wavering is defeat. Your misfortune is that your friends 
(some of them) are inadequate from circumstances as friends, to 
be impartial advisers. This may embarrass and may retard, but 
I do not believe will stop you in your march onward. I tell my 
friends that you are now, as you have been all the time, in earnest 
to make this Union a Union of equal States, which equality will 
make it as of yore a Union of hearts, that you regard this as your 
mission, and that you will fill and complete it. J have never fal- 
tered in my faith in or support of you, but would, were you to 
resume the past policy of Federal interference with local govern- 
ment of a State. Such interference on your part would undo 
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what vou have been doing for a year, and would destroy confidence 
in you: that would be fatal to you, to your policy, and to your 
Party of pacification. 

I am glad vou liked Ballinger. He was much gratified at the 
reception you and Mrs. Hayes gave him. He intended to call 
again, but his suit unexpectedly came on in Sup. Court and he 
had to give his undivided attention to it, and to leave for home 
immediately after. I have regretted that I tried to get him on 
Sup. Bench. I embarrassed you and myself by so doing. 

Yesterday (Sunday) our Baptist Minister, a Southern man and 
former slaveholder, from his pulpit paid Mrs. Hayes the highest 
compliment (before a large Southern Congregation) for her high 
moral courage as the first woman of America in being the sincere 
Christian, in exhibiting such simplicity and purity of life in all 
her walks in a position, where everything was tempting her to the 
contrary, that her example for good would long live at the White 
House after she had left it. With sincere regards to her, 

I am as ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. I knew Col. [George] Williamson intimately, served 
with him for more than a year during the war. He was then a 
true gentleman, a gallant soldier and an able man. Why he 
should be opposed now I know not. He certainly is qualified, and 
personally a gentleman. TI liked him very much. I spent a month 
with him at his house in La., and think I had every opportunity 
of learning all about him. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


Private Executive Mansicn. 
Washington, 27 Feb 1878 
My dear Guy: 

I have vour kind letter. You will not doubt my steadiness of 
purpose in [striving] for good results because of vague rumors 
in the press. If anywhere in the South Republicans are prose- 
cuted and Democrats equally guilty allowed to go free such cases 
add to the load I am earrying. But they do not change my 
views of duty. I am confident, and my confidence grows stronger, 
that I decided wisely at the beginning, and that my true course 
is to keep straight on. Good men who are prudent and thought- 
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ful will do nothing to increase irritation, and will do all they 
can to promote concord. Sectionalism and race antagonism are 
decreasing. Each new outbreak of either is feebler than its pre- 
decessor. 

The money question is absorbing attention now; there is a 
deep and widespread delusion on the subject, but it will subside 
as soon as the result is sett/ed, let that result be either way. It 
will subside I mean as an element of danger. Money questions 
will always be interesting. 

Sincerely 
. R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES . 
i 


Galveston, July 22nd, 1878. 


Dear Rud: 

Day before yesterday I was at the depot and met a gentleman 
by the name of Fostey just from Washington who said, as he came 
out of the cars, “Col. Bryan, I called a few days since on the 
President to pay my respects, and he asked me if I knew you, 
and I told him I did, he requested me to give you when | saw 
you his best regards.” This message | thought of to day, and as 
I had not heard from you for a long time I concluded to write 
you. The truth is, Rud, you are now so hedged around, I feel 
like one not privileged to write you as of yore, and if I cannot do 
that I care not to write at all unless it be to approach you on 
business. 

I have not approved the Potter Resolution.*? I thought it best 
that you should be sustained in your efforts at reform, especially 
your Southern policy by the South. I do not think the Southern 
Representatives ever conceived the Potter Resolution; that was the 
work of the Northern men, but having passed it they have no 
other course to pursue but to follow out their role. I deeply regret 
that so many of the men implicated in the dirty work of the elec- 
tions have been appointed to office. I have never believed that 
you had anything to do with manipulating the elections and only 
allude to it to let vou know my faith in you. The dirty characters 
(willing to swear any way) that this investigation has brought to 

“Mr. Potter, of New York, on May 13, 1878, introduced in the House 


of Representatives “a resolution for the investigation of alleged fraud in 
the late presidential election in the States of Louisiana and Florida.”’ 
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light, show to you the character of most of the white men we of 
the South called “Radicals.” It should show to you too how care- 
ful you should be in receiving recommendations to office in the 
South from such. And how careful you should be in making ap- 
pointments from such. You had the opportunity of doing much 
in the South, of which you have not availed | vourself], by avoid- 
ing appointing such to office, and [by] appointing good men irre- 
spective of party; had you done this your influence would be much 
greater in the Southern States. I sympathise with you in all your 
troubles. I notice you have again thrown down the gauntlet to the 
Senator of N. Y. I hope that you have reasons this time that 
will sustain you in Executive Session. I was several days with 
Senator Maxey, who has been our guest. He says he is inclined 
to sustain you, and will always do so when he thinks you are right, 
and will oppose you when you are wrong. 

I noticed the marriage of Miss Platt; give her my sincere wishes 
for her happiness. Give my affectionate regards to Mrs. Hayes, 
and present me kindly to each member of your family, and kiss 
Fanny for me. I have Willie in a store on the Brazos with Joel’s 
oldest son, Perry, who is a good business man. Willie has had 
no return of attacks that caused me to take him to N. Y. If I 
can possibly raise the money I want to visit my daughter next 
month. She is at school you know at Hollins sixty miles South 
of Lynchburgh. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. Write me (if you think that you can trust me) freely as 
you did when we were on the same plane, and I promise you to 
keep your trust. 

BRYAN TO ROGERS 
Galveston, July 23rd, 1878. 
My dear Sir: 

I have before me your letter of the 17th inst. in response to 
an endorsement on an application to the President for appoint- 
ment of a young man to the naval academy. You are pleased to 
say that vou are “glad to see your (my) handwriting again,” ete. 
I thank you for your kindly expressions. My interest in the suc- 
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cess of the President in giving peace to the country and re- 
establishment of correct principles in government has been un- 
abated. With freedom I have expressed these to you in letters 
that I suppose you could not well answer, hence not being en- \ 
couraged by you to continue to write, perhaps, was somewhat the 
cause of my handwriting of late not being more often seen by you. 

I cannot cease to feel and watch with friendly interest all that 
pertains to my old friend, the most intimate friend I had at col- 
lege, an intimacy that Civil War and its consequences did not 
impair. 

My health is not good and in this world’s goods I am not pros- 
perous. I believe I have fully answered your kind note. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. The Convention at Austin just now has great difficulty 
in selecting a standard bearer. If you read the Galveston News 
you will see great excitement prevails in making this selection. 
I am not a Delegate consequently can look on more dispassionately 


than they at their proceedings. 


ROGERS TO BRYAN 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
July 27, 1878. 
Dear Sir: 

Your very kindly favor of the 23rd instant is just at hand. As 
it contains allusions to the President which he will be glad to 
see, I will take an early opportunity to hand it to him. 

Yours very truly, 
W. K. Rogers. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Personal Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
27 July 1878. 
My dear Guy: 
I have your letter of the 22d. It is good news that your son 


is able to feel safe from the threatened danger. Your note sent 
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me with an intelligent letter by your nephew, Austin B’s son, 
reached me, and I regret that by reason of a change of law no 
appointments can now be made by the President either in the 
Naval or Military Academy. I wrote to him the state of the case. 

The Potter investigation is shabby enough. How men having 
the instincts or culture of gentlemen could be induced to lend 
themselves to it is one of the unaccountable things. The Southern 
men who went into it merely followed the caucus, as a general 
statement, and that is a thing that we understand. But the attack 
on N. & S. [Edward F. Noyes, U. S. minister to France, and 
John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury] in a resolution—well 
there is no use talking about it. Butler and Company were at 
the bottom of it, with Democrats of the same sort. The excuse 
you refer to which some men give, viz. bad appointments, deceives 
nobody. It is pleasant to know that the better brethren on all 
sides and from all sections despise it. Lamar, Stephens, &c. &c. &e. 
saved your section from being swept into a most disgraceful per- 
formauce. 

We are all in excellent health. The general course of public 
affairs is becoming more and more satisfactory. The resistance 
to the revenue laws in fifty or sixty counties in eight or nine States 
is troublesome, the Mexican and Indian situation also. 

In confidence, should there be a change of collectors at Gal- 
veston? How would Gov. Pease do for it? 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
3otetourt Springs, Va., 
Dear Rud: July [August] 5th, 1878. 

I received your letter on the eve of my departure for this place. 
I hasten to answer your inquiries. Should there be a change in 
Collector of Galveston? If so would Gov. Pease be a good man 
to fill the place? Certainly, Gov. Pease would be a good man 
for that place or almost any other that he would take. As to 
whether there should be a removal, you must ascertain that from 
some other source. The Collector, Gen’! Shields, is an old man, 
but one of the most intelligent and honorable of the few white 
Republicans of Texas. I respect him. He has been absent for 
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some time in New York under treatment for his eyes, being threat- 
ened with blindness. Pease and Shields are Republicans; most of 
the whites in Texas claiming to be such are “Radicals,’ whom I 
could not recommend for office. 

I have been requested to obtain through you a general letter to 
the U. S. representative abroad to render such assistance as is 
proper to Miss Betty D. Fowlkes, one of the most prominent teach- 
ers of this Institution, who is now in Europe making a tour of the 
to 


same and who may extend her visit (if she gets this letter) t 


a 


. 


Egypt. I know the lady; she is a lady of rare culture and high 
toned character. She is the daughter of Mr. Pascal Fowlkes of 
Nottoway, Va., whose associations are with the best circles of 
Virginia society. You will confer a favor on me if you will cause 
this general letter to be given and sent to the care of the American 
Commissioner at Paris, where Miss Fowlkes is now. 

I found my daughter well and improved. I brought with me 
my younger daughter (Hally) to see her sister. I am enjoying 
the company of my two little ones. 

I send this letter enclosed to Mrs. Hayes who will excuse me 
for the liberty I take and have taken with her name. I ask for her 
influence if 1t be necessary to obtain the circular letter I ask for 
for one of the most refined, cultivated, Christian women o/ the 
country. Present me kindly to your family. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. 8S. Don’t make the mistake of regarding the Potter Com- 
mission or investigation as amounting to nothing. I regret its 
existence; it has done you harm. The investigation has made a 
deep impression; it may do no good to the Democratic party; it 
certainly has injured officials and shown up the character of those 


who managed affairs at the South before your term. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Soldiers Home, 
9 Aug. 1878 
My dear Guy: 
I have your letter of the 5th Ju/y from Botetout, Va. I mail 
this morning such a letter as you suggest to Miss Betty D. Fowlkes, 
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Paris, &c. &c. and hope it will be useful to her. I am now with- 
out any of my family except little Scott. Rogers & his family 
are staying with me. I shall remain here until September, and 
will be glad to have a visit from you. In haste 
Sincerely 
Rk. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Botetourt Springs, Va., 


August 16th, 1878. 


[ have yours informing me that you had granted my request 
in regard to Miss Fowlkes. I thank you for this. You invite 
me to visit you, I would be very glad to do so, but I am now at 
Hollins with my two daughters (I brought Hally to see her sister, ) 
enjoying their society and building up somewhat my health in the 
nountain atmosphere. It is a cheap place; unfortunately for me 
I cannot now do as formerly, go where I please, for my purse has 
to be consulted. I hate to say this, but I do it because I wish 
you to know that my feelings for you are as of yore. I notice that 
Mrs. Hayes is at New Port. I hope her health is good. I think 
the hearts of the American people with her. 

In regard to the appointment in Naval Academy, my nephew 
and myself appreciate your action about the matter. I told him 
to apply for it himself when he requested me to do so for him. 

If you read the Galveston News you will see that some differ- 
ences exist there among the people in politics. If you expect a 
Republican Party to be formed in Texas amounting to anything 
vou will certainly be mistaken, there is too much of odium con- 
nected with the past of that party in Texas ever to get the white 
people in any numbers to join a party of that name. The National 
or Greenback party is growing rapidly; it has put a full ticket in 
the field. Hancock has been nominated by the Congressional Demo- 
cratic Convention for Congress; he will be stoutly opposed by an 
“independent” candidate, Col. Wash Jones, who was a Union man 
and a Confederate colonel. The race will be bitter and may be 


close. Jones is also a Greenbacker. 
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Present me most kindly to Col. Rogers and wife; also speak of 
me to Scott. 
Yours sincerely, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private. 
Botetourt Springs, Va., 


ie 
‘ 


August 24th, 1878. 
Dear Rud: 

In consequence of representations said to have been made to the 
authorities at Washington, | am induced to write you what I 
believe to be the true feelings of nineteen-twentieths of the people 
of Texas in regard to war with Mexico. They do not want war 
with that country; some persons who think the United States 
should acquire more territory, and some who are exasperated or 
who have suffered from raids of Mexicans and Indians from Mexico 
may desire war, but Texas is opposed to war. What Texas does 
want is the establishment of friendly relations with Mexico through 
railroads and steamboats, giving her citizens our products and re- 
ceiving in return theirs; this course will do more to stop raids, 
and build up Mexico, and to make her what we want her to be, a 
good neighbor, than any other. Railroads will also enable the gov- 
ernment to protect the coast and Mexican border of Texas promptly 
and effectually in all cases present and future. I think now as 
I did when in Washington, that the best course for our govern- 
ment to pursue to prevent raids is to follow raiders into Mexico, 
catch and punish them until Mexico can control her Mexican and 
Indian raiders; if war follows this course, and it cannot be pre- 
vented, then let it come. 

During last session Congress provided for a survey of the 
mouth of the Brazos River and a few miles above said mouth, in 
reference to a naval station and harbor of refuge for vessels during 
our terrible storms in the Gulf. I call your special attention to 
this, and hope I am not asking too much of you when I do so. 
I hope that you will cause this matter to be attended to at once 
so that the survey may be ready for next Congress. Two or three 
hundred thousand dollars it is thought would make the improve- 
ments requisite to secure the quantity of water desired. Should 
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the yellow fever break out in Texas and along the railroads lead- 
ing south, a vessel could be sent to the Brazos and the work done 
with perfect safety, even if the fever was at Galveston. Reliable 
officers should be sent to do the work. On and near this river 
in the counties of Brazoria and Matagorda are the largest and 
finest bodies of live oak timber in our country, all of which would 
be accessible if this work is done. The finest portion of Texas is 
in this section and would be greatly improved by opening up the 
navigation of this river. It, too, is the section of Texas you know 
best and where once you were kindly received by its people. I 
trust that I do not trespass upon our relations when I ask such 
things of you, for I feel it my duty to make such requests when 
I can serve my State or Country. 

You said you would leave Washington by Sept. Ist. When will 
you return? For the fever may keep me, and I may have to 
return to St. Louis, in which event, I could call to see you on 
my way. I do not expect to return before the last of next month 
of first days of Oct. 

Your friend as ever, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. S. I wish so much you could forget that you were Presi- 


dent, and then you could spend a few days here with me so happily. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Hollins Institute, 
3otetourt Springs, Va., 
Sept. 26th, 1878. 
Dear Rud: 

I wish you to know that I could not under the circumstances 
accept vour invitation to visit vou in Sept. without inconvenience 
and derangement of plans. I propose to leave here within the 
next eight or ten days for home via Washington and perhaps 
Cin{cinnati]. I shall stop a couple of days in the former place. 
I shall have with me my daughter Hally and a lovely young lady 
friend of Austin City. I ask permission of Mrs. Hayes to present 
them to her while I am there. If in the confidence of our friend- 
ship I have at any time been too free in my personal requests of 
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the President, I beg you to extend to me your Presidential pardon 
in consideration of that past. My health has been improved by 
the mountain atmosphere and sulphur water. God grant an early 
severe frost to the afflicted South. Texas so far has escaped the 
fever, but she has at least six weeks of additional warm weather. 
Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan, 
P. 8. During my absence without consulting me and without 
my knowledge, the Democracy of Galveston have nominated me by 


acclamation for the Legislature. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
29th Sept., 1878. 
My dear Guy: 

We shall be glad to see you in our country home whenever you 
come. I may be away a single day, but not longer, I think. 

Sensible people at Galveston. Yes, indeed, God grant that the 
frost may come soon. Lucey will give the young ladies a motherly 
greeting. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
ROGERS TO BRYAN 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
Oct. 2, 1878. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 24th Aug. to the President has remained 
without reply owing to the absence of both the President and 
myself. In looking over letters which have accumulated for his 
attention during the several weeks past he has just read your 
favor and wishes me to say that he has noted carefully your re- 
marks with regard to matters in the far Southwest. He hopes it 
is not too late yet for this reply to reach vou at the Springs and 
wants you to be sure to make him a visit at the Soldiers’ Home 





ye 
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before you return to Texas. Hoping soon to have the pleasure of 
taking you by the hand, 
I am, yours very truly 
W. kK. Rogers 
Priv. Secy 
Guy M. Bryan, 


Bottetourt Springs, Virginia 


BRYAN TO HAYES 
Hollins Institute, 
Botetourt Springs, Va., 


Oct. 4th, 18% 


8. 
Dear Rud: 

I shall leave here on next Wednesday for Washington and wi 
reach there about 8:00 P. M., (if I am correctly informed). I 


shall unless prevented go direct to Soldiers’ Home. I thankfully 


I] 


accept the cordial invitation of yourself and Mrs. Hayes. My little 
daughter Hally and Miss Anderson are gratified for the kindness 
of Mrs. Hayes; it will be quite an event in their lives. Hally is 
anxious to make the acquaintance of Fanny. 
Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
P. S. It is possible that something may detain me on Wednes- 


day, but Miss Anderson says she will be ready. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 


The Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Dated Washington D. C. Oct 8th 1878 
Received at Salem Va “ “= “ 
To Hon Guy M. Bryan 

Botetourt Springs 
Mail from Nearest Point 

Letter received We spend Wednesday at Orange Court House 
and return that night. If we do not meet on train come to 
Soldiers Home. 

R. B. Hayes 
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BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, December 8th, 1878. 
Dear Rud: 

After a prolonged absence in the Country I have just returned 
to the City and find a letter from one of our most distinguished and 
cultivated ladies of Texas, Mrs. Jane M. Young of Houston. She 
writes, “I am trying to make arrangements to join the ‘Pilgrims’ 
to Mexico. They start, I understand, soon after the holidays. As 
I desire to see as much of the social and political life as possible 
of that terra incogmta I am anxious to take with me some letters 
that will insure that. Could you get me one from our President 
to the Minister there? That would be worth a hundred others, 
for I should then be furnished with materials for what I wish to 
write about when I return.” 

Mrs. Young is a lady socially and intellectually that would at- 
tract attention any where, of fine person and captivating manners, 
with great tact and uncommon conversational powers, she would 
produce a favorable impression among the first circles at the Cap- 
itol of Mexico in regard to the civilization of the “barbarians of 
Texas.” 

I hope that I am not asking too much of you to send enclosed 
to me such a letter as asked for by Mrs. Young. 

Miss Bettie Ballinger, daughter of Judge Ballinger, may accom- 
pany Mrs. Young and I should be gratified if you would include 
her name. She is a young lady of about 22 years of age, and has 
been thoroughly educated, and we think of her as being the peer 
of most young ladies who have received her advantages. With 
sincere regards to your wife and children, 

I am as ever your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P.S. I did not mention in letter I wrote you after the election 
that I ran ahead of my ticket and was elected by a large majority 
in opposition to Greenbacker and Independent. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
13 Dee., 1878. 
My dear Guy: 

I send you the desired letter. 

I noticed with pleasure that your absence did not prevent your 
running at the head of the poll for the Legislature. 

[ am now getting on pleasantly in all quarters except the old 
one. The patronage question will be fought bitterly again by 
Conkling. I do not feel confident of the particular result, but in 
the end I shall win. The Southern business is about as it seemed 
when I last saw you. But there is good progress making. You 
noticed perhaps Garfield’s decided utterance on the 10th.** It is 
the true statement. People are weary of sectional controversy. It 
will gradually drop out of sight. 

We are all well. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Galveston, Dec. 23rd, 1878. 
Dear Rud: 

I thank you for your early reply to my request to serve our 
worthy Countrywomen (splendid representatives of their sex any- 
where) with a letter to use abroad, where (if they go) it will be 
of service to them and their country. 

I am glad to hear you say, “people are weary of sectional con- 
troversy. It will gradually drop out of sight.” After what you 
he 
understand to have been your motive in speaking there as you did, 
and by this declaration in your letter to me? Please, cause Gar- 
field’s speech (to which you refer) to be sent to me. I met him 


ive said in your recent message** what do you desire I should 


*“The man who attempts to get up a political excitement in this 
country on the old sectional issues will find himself without a party and 
without support.’—Representative Garfield in Congressional Record, 
VIII, 75. 

“President’s annual message, December 2, 1878, upon the subject of 
the recent elections in the South. 
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when in Washington which will give additional interest to his 
utterances. Also send mea correctly printed copy of your message. 

My old friend, will you give me permission to write you a plain 
frank letter with an eye single to your own interests? If you do, 
write at once and tell me how I shall direct my letter so that you 
alone will read it first. 

A daughter of Gen’l. Tom Harrison is spending the holidays in 
Washington with Hon. R. Q. Mills’ family. Will you and Mrs. 
Hayes notice her, and if agreeable will you ask Webb for my sake 
to pay her some attention. You won the heart of Miss Tilly 
Anderson; you will have a staunch friend in her always. The 
friends of my relative Miss Hally Harrison are legion. I hope you 
and Mrs. Hayes will impress her as you did Miss Tilly. 

My Hally sends love to Fanny, to you and Mrs. Hayes, so do I, 
with a Merry Christmas to all of your household. 

Yours sincerely, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

P. 8. I call your attention to the fact that, from my personal 
relations with you, my uiterances in regard to you will be regarded 
with more than ordinary importance. The Legislature meets on 
the 14th of Jan. next. 


HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private. 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
10 Jany, 1879. 
My dear Guy: 

I learned yesterday from Mrs. Justice Miller that Miss H. has re- 
turned to school in Balto. We barely saw her at our N. Y. recep- 
tion. With Lucy down with a cold, and an unusual press of claims 
on time, we failed to do what we wished. But if she remains at B. 
it can still be managed. We specially wish to make it agreeable 
for her in W. 

I notice your political question. My theory of the Southern sit- 
uation is this. Let the rights of the colored people be secured 
and the laws enforced only by the usual peaceful methods, by the 
action of the civil tribunals and wait for the healing influences 
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of time and reflection to solve and remove the remaining difficulties. 
This will be a slow process, but the world moves faster than for- 
merly, and it is plain that the politicians on both sides who seek 
to thrive by agitation and bitterness are losing rapidly their hold. 

Thus far the financial condition is most encouraging. Resump- 
tion has been so successful that its adversaries seem confounded. 
No doubt there will be further controversy on our financial sub- 
jects. The attempt to destroy the National Banks will be next 
in order. This is a question of sufficient magnitude to afford 
ground for party divisions. Its discussion as the main living issue, 
will aid in putting out of sight sectional and color controversies 
and will be a healthy change. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


House of Representatives. 
Austin, Texas, Feb. 22nd, 1879. 
Dear Rud: 

I enclose you a letter I have just received from Tom Harrison. 
He has no idea that I make this disposition of his letter, but I 
want you to see what good people think of you and Mrs. Hayes. 
It delights me much for my friends voluntarily to speak in this 
way about you. 

I am gratified, my friend, that you have so kindly treated my 
request that did not contemplate so much. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. Give my sincere thanks to Mrs. Hayes. 
Hally is a fine girl and has been well raised by a refined, culti- 
vated, noble mother. You will find her sensible and deserving of 
your attentions, if worth and purity of character in the youthful 
mind can deserve such. 

I rejoice over your victory over Conkling. May you ever tri- 
umph in the right. 

I hope that the close of the Session of Congress will make you 
stronger in the hearts of the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
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(Enclosure: Harrison to Bryan, Feb. 18, 1879.) 
Waco, Feby. 18, ’79. 
My dear Friend: 

We have rec’d your recent letter, and I have the pleasure to 
express to you, for my wife as well as for myself, the grateful 
appreciation that we have of the kind and thoughtful attentions 
you have had to the entertainment and interest of our daughter. 
She was very well educated at home, and we sent her away mainly 
to finish out in some branches and to obtain a broader and better 
view of society in its best forms. 

In this latter object your kind and voluntary interposition has 
aided us in the most efficient manner. We had no difficulty in 
tracing to its proper source the unusual attentions paid her by 
the President and Mrs. Hayes, and it may please you, as it has 
gratified us, to learn that she has accepted an invitation from 
Mrs. Hayes to visit her at the White House. I had advised her to 
avail herself of any opportunity that might offer, properly, to have 
a better view of the President and his family, than was attainable 
at a New Years reception. I regard them as the very best type 
of American Society, cultivated and pure. In this I express the 
common sentiment of the American people. Nothing of late has 
pleased this nation more than the fact realized by all, that the 
Executive Mansion has been morally renovated and purified. That 
it does now really and truly represent the religious and refined 
elements of American Society. That is above and better than 


polities. 
Wishing you a pleasant and successful mission to the Capitol, 
I am, 
Truly and affectionately yours, 
Thos. Harrison. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 
Private House of Representatives. 


Austin, Texas, April 5th, 1879. 
Dear Rud: 
I notice through the papers the rejection of Judge Turner. This 
gives you the opportunity of selecting the best man in the Re- 
publican ranks for the place. I mean Judge [Andrew P.] Me- 
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Cormick. If he is nominated Coke and Maxey will I think sup- 
port him, for no one can raise objection to him on the ground of 
character and qualifications. Indeed I think Coke will gladly sup- 
port him, and Maxey, but for disappointment in not getting his 
man, would do so also, for I know that he entertains a high opinion 
of him for he has so written to me. 

Present my sincere regards to your wife and children. I will 
write you again soon, 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Personal 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
? Apr., 1879 
My dear Guy: 

The Board of Visitors to West Point will sit down about 10th 
to 20th of June. President Porter of Yale has consented to serve. 
I shall ask Gen. Buckingham and George Jones to serve. I now 
write to tender you an appointment as one of the visitors hoping 
it will induce you to visit me at Washington again. 

We are all well. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


House of Representatives. 
Austin, Texas, April 11th, 1879. 
Dear Rud: 

I have just received yours of the 7th inst. I reply at once. I 
thank you for your kind tender of the appointment of visitor to 
West Point. I am here still and likely to be until the 22nd of 
this month. I have been away from my little interests since early 
in January, which have been in consequence neglected and demand 
my attention. If you can wait on me until I return home to see 
whether I can possibly leave, I will then write you definitely, but 
if the delay will cause you the least embarrassment take this as 
my final answer and appoint some other person. You can in the 
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meantime (if you wait on me) have some one in your mind that 
will accept the appointment nearer to you than Texas. 

I am glad that you appointed McCormick. He will make a 
judge that will give satisfaction to the people, and render full 
justice on the Bench. 

His successor as District Atty. is now vacant, and, if you do 
not appoint Harcourt, let me say a good word for Wm. k. //oman, 
a Republican, a gentleman, identified with the people of Texas by 
long residence and a good lawyer, one who will be faithful in dis- 
charge of his duties, and will command the respect of all parties. 
Such appointments as Pease, McCormick and Homan will give you 
strength and command the approval of Democrats as well as the 
best Republicans. 

Give my sincere regards to Mrs. Hayes, Webb and other members 
of your family. Kiss Fanny for me. 

As ever yours sincerely, 
Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Private 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 
16 Ap., 1879. 
My dear Guy: 

I have your note as to West Point. I think I can wait your 
convenience in the matter. I shall announce your appointment, 
and you will be free to resign if you find it must be done. Buck- 
ingham, Jones and Prest. Porter of Yale have accepted. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes 

P. S. It is charged that Homan is not a Republican. 

H. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ITistorical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Approaches Thereto, to 1773. Collected by Adolph KF. A. 
Bandelier and Fanny R. Bandelier. Spanish Texts and 
English Translations. Edited with Introductions and An- 
notations by Charles Wilson Hackett, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Latin American History in the University of 
Texas. Volume I. (Washington, D. C. Published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1923. Pp. xx, 502.) 


In 1912 and 1913, Dr. Bandelier, under a grant made by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, began to 
ransack the Mexican archives for documents relating to the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. This search was soon extended to Spain, 
where Mrs. Bandelier, on the death of her husband in 1914, con- 
tinued the investigations which he had begun in the Archivo 


General de Indias. The documents gathered through their efforts 


form the basis of the present volume, but are supplemented by 


others from the Bandelier collection in the Peabody Museum, Cam- 


bridge; the Edward E. Ayer collection in the Newberry Library, 


-rofessor 


Chicago; the Bancroft Library, Berkeley; and from I 
Herbert I. Bolton’s personal collection in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The documents are miscellaneous in character and no pretension 
at unity or organization is made, due to the circumstances under 
which the work was done. But this statement is not to be consid- 
ered a reflection on the real value of the book. It is divided into 
several general sections and deals, on the whole, with the Rio 
Grande region. With one or two exceptions these accounts have 
never before been printed or made available to the English reader. 
They are, therefore a valuable contribution to the early documen- 
tary history of the Southwest. 

The first part tells of the services and merits of various ex- 
plorers and conquerors of New Spain in the period following di- 
rectly upon the conquest by Cortés. These records consist of 
brief reports of the feats performed by them for God and king. 
The raison d’¢tre of these accounts was to influence the royal au- 
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thorities to grant some substantial reward to men who had spent 
their fortunes in the king’s service in discovery or exploration. 
For example, such men as Francisco Vasquez Coronado, one time 
governor of Nueva Galicia, who in 1540 undertook the discovery 
and exploration of Cibola and Quivira; and Cabeza de Vaca, whose 
exploits as one of the four survivors of the Narvaez expedition in 
1527 are well known., and who later went to the province of 
La Plata to win glory; and Cristobal Méndez, who served under 
Crist6bal de Onate in the Mixton war of 1541; and Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, whose son Diego appealed to the king for pecuniary 
assistance on the strength of his father’s distinguished services; 
and of numerous others, many of whom had been with Coronado 
in the expedition of 1540 and had wasted their fortunes. 

The next group of documents consists of fourteen cédulas and 
letters relating primarily to Indian affairs in Nueva Galicia and 
Nueva Vizcaya and cover the period between 1562 and 1597. Five 
were written by Diego de Ibarra in 1582, four of them to the king, 
giving information of the condition of the latter province, not 
only in regard to Indian affairs, but especially in regard to the 
discovery of mines. 

The third section is composed of documents relating to the 
early administration of the colonies and contains much of in- 
terest. There is a lengthy petition of the procuradores of New 
Spain which asked the king to suspend the New Laws of 1542 
abolishing encomiendas and making other reforms. Furthermore 
they requested that encomiendas be granted in perpetuity. It ex- 
plained the terrible consequences that would follow unless the 
latter was immediately done, for: the Spanish settlers would emi- 
grate; the royal revenue would decrease; the Christianized Indians 
would relapse into their old ways; and commerce would decay. 
All these evils would be averted if encomiendas were granted in 
perpetuity, in addition to rewarding the settlers who had lost 
their relatives or wasted their fortunes in winning new lands for 
the glory of God and his Majesty. A member of the Council of 
the Indies in summing up the matter objected strongly to the 
encomienda system as practiced in the past, but felt that it was 
the best means of caring for the Indians provided that encomen- 
deros of better character were chosen in the future. 
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Among the documents given is an extremely enlightening me- 
morial prepared by Luis Sanchez in 1566. This man had been in 
the Indies and was therefore intimately familiar with the condi- 
tion of the Indians, who, he asserted, had been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. In damaging terms he denounced this policy, and com- 
pared the repartimiento system to a cancer. He bitterly charged 
that not the hundredth part of the Indians killed were Christians, 
but confessed that the responsibility for this state of affairs was 
hard to place since the Indies were so distant. 

The last half of the book, which is entirely devoted to the early 
history of New Mexico, constitutes a most valuable contribution. 
The various expeditions which the Spaniards made into the upper 
Rio Grande country between the time of the Coronado and Onate 
expeditions have been carefully chronicled by Bolton. The same 
is true of Onate’s explorations from New Mexico after the found- 
ing of the first settlements. But there has been a great gap be- 
tween 1595 and 1598 during the time that the expedition was 
“wandering in the wilderness.” This period is now for the first 
time bridged by the publication of many documents which have 
come to light within the last few years. For the first time, there- 
fore, it is now possible to write an intelligent account of the early 
part of the Ofate expedition. Some gaps it is true still remain 
unbridged and will perhaps never be fully known, though more 
recent investigations in Spain have brought to light additional 
documents which throw light on mooted points. 

The publication of Onate’s contract, recently found in the Span- 
ish archives, is of prime importance. Bancroft failed to find a 
copy in his search of the Mexican archives and its existence was 
generally doubted. Before him Josiah Gregg had encountered a 
petition at Santa Fé made by one Don Juan de Onate on Septem- 
ber 21, 1595, seeking permission to undertake the conquest of New 
Mexico. From Gregg’s summary it was impossible to determine 
exactly what this petition was, but it is now certain that it was 


Onate’s contract. 

At the very time that this contract was under consideration in 
Mexico a change of viceroys occurred in New Spain, the Count 
of Monterey replacing Don Luis de Velasco. A number of letters, 
hitherto unknown, clarify this period materially. After making 
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some deliberate investigations Monterey finally decided to limit 
Onate’s contract in some important particulars. Of special sig- 
nificance was the fact that Velasco had granted Onate, as governor 
and captain-general of New Mexico, immunity from interference 
by the viceroy of New Spain or nearby audiencias. This was re- 
voked by the count so that Onate was held responsible to the 
viceroy in matters of war and finance, and to the audiencia in 
judicial affairs. Several other limitations were made causing great 
discontent and a great deal of controversy later on. Making a 
virtue of necessity Onate accepted these modifications provisionally. 

Meanwhile Monterey had asked the king to await additional in- 
formation before approving Ojnate’s contract. He soon received an 
order suspending the contract with the latter. This was due to 
the fact that a new applicant, Don Pedro Ponce de Leén, who was 
favored by the Council of the Indies, was at that very time seeking 
to displace Onate. For almost a year Ponce’s fortunes were in 
the ascendency while Onate, who was already on the road to New 
Mexico, was seeking to hold his army intact. The Council of the 
Indies actually made separate capitulations with Ponce, who gave 
elaborate promises, all of which were better than those made by 
Ofate. But by that time Ponce’s empty promises had failed to 
materialize. He was ill and unable to undertake the expedition. 
The viceroy of New Spain, who evidently disliked Ponce more 
than Ofiate, now threw his influence for the latter, with the result 
that the negotiations with Ponce were broken off and Onate was 
permitted to proceed to the reduction of New Mexico. 

The documents which tell the story of Don Pedro Ponce de 
Leén are entirely new. They include: the contract made with 
him on September 25, 1596; an elaborate statement drawn up by 
order of the Council of the Indies showing how much more ad- 
vantageous was Ponce’s capitulation than Onate’s; numerous let- 
ters from which the rise and ebb of the former’s hopes clearly 
appear; and a large number of royal cédulas confirming various 
privileges which he was to enjoy. Without these documents the 
Onate entrada could never have been completely and accurately 
depicted. In the future no one will attempt to write of the found- 
ing of New Mexico without a careful study of these invaluable 


documents. 
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A number of letters and reports from 1602 to 1606 dealing with 
the later fortunes of Ofate’s colony supplement our present knowl- 
edge of that period to some extent. But as yet practically nothing 
has been added to our information of the desertion of the colony 
in 1601, nor of the period after 1605. Some interesting informa- 
tion is revealed in the declarations of services made between 1612 
and 1614 by three members of Onate’s expedition, i. e., Captain 
Don Luis de Velasco; Captain Juan Velarde Colodro; and Don 
Fernando de Ofiate, a nephew of Don Juan de Onate. These state- 
ments conclude the book, which also contains a complete index. 

By the publication of this volume an extreme service has been 
rendered students interested in the history of the Southwest. No 
one can lay aside this comprehensive volume without a feeling of 
gratitude that these documents have been made available both in 
Spanish and in English, and that the work has been so ably done. 
Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, professor of Mexican history in the Uni- 
versity of California, and Mrs. Nellie V. Sanchez of Berkeley, 
have performed the major part of the tedious work of translation 
with scholarly care and precision. To Dr. Hackett as editor fell 
the task of preparing the materials for the press, including anno- 
tations and introductions. His determination to make intelligible 
the numerous abbreviations by writing them out in full, but other- 
wise to maintain the integrity of the text as found in the original, 
will be appreciated. The editor’s efforts have been accomplished 
with felicitous results. 

Grorce P. Hammonp. 

University of North Dakota. 





In the issuance of Volume IX, Part 1, of the series of Publi- 
cactones Del Archivo De La Nacion, entitled Documentos Para 
La Historia De Independencia, 1810-1821: Correspondencia Y 
Diario Militar De Don Agustin de Iturbide, 1810-1813, the editors, 
under the direction of Luis Gonzalez Obregén, have again ren- 
dered a great service to students of economics, government, and 
history. As is well said in the preface, “The War of Independ- 
ence is one of the most interesting periods of the history of 
Mexico and the documents here printed give a very definite idea 
of the determined efforts of the Spaniards to put down the revo- 
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lution and of the tenacity of the insurgents, the heroism of their 
leaders, and the courage, ruthlessness, cruelty, and servility of 
Iturbide.” Volume IX forms a companion piece to Volumes IV 
and V, La Constitucién de 1812 en Nueva Espana, in which is 
traced by means of documents the transformation of Mexico by 
the triumph of liberal principles. Part 2 of Documentos Para 
La Historia de Independencia, 1810-1821, is in course of prepa- 


ration. 





NEWS ITEMS 


The University of Texas has acquired a transcript of the Actas, 
or journals, of the legislature of Coahuila and Texas from August, 
1824, to May, 1835. The originals, which were never published, 
were located by Professor E. C. Barker some two years ago in the 
congressional archives at Saltillo. The transcript numbers 1,947 
pages of single-spaced legal cap. It includes brief summaries of 
debates; and is particularly valuable for the constitutional and 
legal history of Mexican Texas. From 1824 to 1827 the legis- 


lature was in continuous session as a constituent congress. 


Mrs. Julia Irion Heard died at Houston, January 8. She was 
born December 26, 1856, at Nacogdoches. Before her marriage 
she was Miss Julia Irion, daughter of Dr. Robert Irion, who was 
secretary of state under General Houston in the days of the Texas 
Republic. She was buried at Marshall, Texas. 

Fort Worth, Texas, celebrated its diamond jubilee November 
10-13, 1923. 

The Pioneer Freighters Association held its fifth annual meet- 
ing at San Antonio, March 27-29, 1924. 

A brief sketch of the Norwegian settlement in Bosque County, 
written by Victor H. Schoffelmayer, appeared in the Dallas News 
of January 6, 1924. 

The Bell County Historical Society was organized at Temple, 
Texas, March 6, 1924, with seventy charter members. Dr. Alex 
Dienst was elected president. 


In a letter to the Dallas News of January 10, 1924, Mr. Edmund 
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Key of Marshall gives an account of the yellow fever epidemic in 
Marshall and Shreveport in the fall of 1873. 

On December 12, 1923, Mrs. Mary Couts Burnett of Fort Worth, 
by declaration of trust, gave to Texas Christian University prop- 
erty valued at four million dollars, and a cash gift of $150,000 for 


a library building. 


Oo 


In a letter to Dallas News of January 7, 1924, Mrs. French 
Davis states that Lancaster, Texas, was founded by A. Bledsoe, 


and named after his birthplace in Kentucky. 


Publication of the “Personal Reminiscences of Senator Charles 
A. Culberson of Texas” began in the Dallas News of December 2, 
1923, and will appear each Sunday until thirty-two installments 


have been published. 


Captain Thomas Goddard Frothingham published a paper in 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, LVI, 
173-208, entitled “The Crisis of the Civil War—Antietam.” Gen- 
eral McClellan is given the credit for meeting this crisis. 


The Panhandle Plains Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing at the West Texas State Teachers College, February 16, 1924. 
More than a hundred members and guests were present. Mr. T. F. 
Turner of Amarillo was elected president, and Mrs. T. V. Reeves, 


secretary. 


Mr. C. M. Caldwell of Abilene has given $100 to be distributed 
in prizes by the History Department of the University of Texas 
for the best essays in local history written by high school students 
of Texas. The Dallas News will print the prize-winning essays 
and in addition will give $5 to each of the winners of prizes offered 
by Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Tucker Royall of Palestine has given $50 
to be awarded as prizes to students in Palestine and Anderson 
County. 


Deaths of prominent Texans: Eugene C. Bartholomew, city 
official, at Austin, October 27, 1923; B. K. Benson, author and 
educator, at Austin, February 6, 1924; Dr. Hardy C. Black, physi- 
cian, at Waco, February 17, 1924; M. Eleanor Brackenridge, ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage and prohibition, at San Antonio, Feb- 
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ruary 14, 1924; William Buchanan, philanthropist, at Texarkana, 
October 26, 1923; Jasper Collins, political leader, at Dallas, Jan- 
uary 1, 1924; Jefferson Davis Cox, newspaper man, at Dallas, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1924: E. B. Cushing, civil engineer, at Houston, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1924; William H. Dougherty, ranchman, at Gainesville, 
February 5, 1924; Alexander C. Garrett, bishop, at Dallas, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1924; Ed J. L. Green, banker, at San Marcos, February 
17, 1924: Ephraim Charles Heath, pioneer temperance and pro- 
hibition advocate, at Rockwall, February 13, 1924; G. Volney How- 
ard, grandson of Volney E. Howard, at Isleta, February 17, 1924; 
Mrs. Willie Hutcheson, pioneer newspaper woman, at Houston, 
February 10, 1924; Edward R. McLean, secretary of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, at Austin, February 17, 1924; Mrs. Carrie 
Sherman Menard, eldest daughter of General Sidney Sherman, at 
Galveston, October 28, 1923; William W. Poindexter, jurist, at 
Dallas, December 12, 1923; Edward E. Sands, civil engineer, at 
Milwaukee, October 27, 1923; N. A. Shaw, farmer and political 
leader, at Texarkana, January 5, 1924; David Edward Simmons, 
lawyer, at Houston, January 6, 1924; James L. Slayden, congress- 
man, at San Antonio, February 24, 1924; J. Tom Smith, preacher, 
at Houston, January 1, 1924; Leo J. Tankersley, ranchman, at 
Houston, December 28, 1923; Edward A. Temple, bishop, at Ama- 
rillo, January 10, 1924; E. O. Tennison, banker, at Dallas, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1924; John C. Townes, dean of Law School, at Austin, 
December 18, 1923; John J. Welder, ranchman, at Victoria, De- 
cember 31, 1923: James B. Wells, lawyer, at Brownsville, Decem- 


ber 21, 1923. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held at Austin in the Main Building of the University of 
Texas, May 15, 1924. 
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(. 
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collection of, 329. 
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Bandelier, Adolph F., misreads Cabeza 
de Vaca, 120; documents on New 
Mexico, 329. 

Bandelier, Fanny R., 122; documents 
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Bankruptcy law, abuse of, 161. 

Barker, Eugene C., Notes on the Coloni- 
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Journals of legislature of Coahuila 
and Texas, for University, 334. 

Baron, Captain, 147. 

Bartholomew, Eugene C., 335. 
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with Indians, 170. 

Barton, Hale, killed 
Indians, 170. 

Barton, James S., 170. 

Baskett, James N., 120. 

Bee, H. P., 264. 

Bell, Colonel, 40, 43. 


in battle with 


Bell, James Christy, Jr., book reviewed, 
(é. 

Bell County Historical Society organi- 
zed, 335. 

Benavides, Father Alonzo, suggests 
port on Texas coast for trade with 
New Mexico, 88. 

Benson, B. K., 335. 

Binkley, William Campbell, New Mexico 
and the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, 
85-107. 

Bird Creek Fight, Indian hostilities, 29. 

Black, Hardy C., 335. 

Blackrode, Thomas, 97. 

Bledsoe, A., 335. 

Blue, George Verne, book review, 77. 

Bolton, Herbert E., Guide to Mexican 
archives, 86; Location of La Salle’s 
Colony on the Gulf of Mexico, 171-189; 


Value of work in history of the 
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of, 329. 


Bonilla, Manuel Diaz de, 9. 

Bonnell, Captain, 46, 48, 49. 

Book reviews: Opening of a Highway 
to the Pacific, 1838-1846, 77; Histori- 


cal Documents ae to New 
Mexico ... 1773, 
Bosque eae : a thengg ” Norwegian 


settlement in, 149. 

Bowers, General, 244. 

Brackenridge, M. Eleanor, 335. 

Brazos Indian Agency, 151. 

Brazos River, only one fork known, 
33; improvement of, 318. 

Brown, John Henry, commissioner to 
Indians, 153. 

Bryan, Guy M., correspondence with 
Rutherford B. Hayes, 52-73, 164-167, 
242-250, 305-328; suggesting method 
of settling the Hayes-Tilden contest, 
52; Hayes’s reply, 55; negro franchise 
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ing policy toward South, 58; commends 
inaugural address, 59; invited by 
Hayes to visit and advise him, 62; 
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Bryant, Captain Benjamin. 

Buchanan, William, 335. 
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Burleson, Edward, 37; defeated for 
Presidency of Texas, 144. 

Burnett, Mary Couts, gift to Texas 
Christian University, 335. 

Burney, George E., 148. 

Butler, Jonas, 147. 

Byrne, James William, 251. 


Caballos, Bahia de los, identified with 
Ocklockonee Bay, 217. 

Caldwell, Colonel, 36. 

Caldwell, C. M., 335. 

Caldwell, town of established, 146. 

Calero, Bernardo, 121. 

Cameron, laid off by Erath, 145. 

Camolas Indians, 287. 
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preme Court of United States, 249. 

Cardenas y Magafia, Manuel Joseph de, 
map maker, 177; map of La Salle’s 
colony, 180. 

Carranza, Andrés 
Dorantes. 

Carranza, Baltasar Dorantes de, 121. 

Carranza, Sancho Dorantes de, 122. 

Castillo, Alonso del, 217; captain of 
boat, 220; with Indians in Texas, 
Zel, 277. 

Castro’s colony, French, 141, 142. 

Central railroad, building, 150. 

Chalk, Whitfield, in Mier expedition, 
47, 48; sketch of, 51. 

Chalmers, Lucinda, marries Erath, 145. 

Chambers, Thomas Jefferson, 147. 

Chavavares Indians, 287. 

Chaves, Mariano, 102. 

Clark, J. S., opinion of location of 
La Salle’s Colony, 186. 

Coahuila and Texas, Journals of legis- 
lature of, acquired by University of 
Texas, 334. 

Cody, Dr. Claude C., death of, 170. 

Coke, Richard, Commissioner to In- 
dians, 153; in Civil War, 158. 

Coles, John P., 115. 

Collins, Jasper, "335. 

Comanches, 150, expelled from Brazos 
agency, 154; expedition against, 89. 

Concho, Fort, 169. 

Cook, Frederick W., 252. 

Cook, James R., 38, 41. 

Cooke, William G., commander of 
Santa Fé expedition, 32. 

Cordova, J. de, land agent, 147. 

Cortasar, Antonio, 99. 

Cortés, Hernando, 124; 
with Narvaez, 125. 

Cotton Bureau, established, 270. 

Cotton, crop of 1861 in Texas, 256; 
dealings of Military Board in, 261. 


Dorantes de, see 


controversy 


Index 


County Historical Societies, a plea for, 
74; organization of, 149, 251, 335. 

Cox, Jefferson Davis, 335. 

Crane, R. C., donates omg og of 
Texana to Simmons College, 170. 

Cuchendado Indians, 290. 


Culberson, Charles A., reminiscences, 
335. 
Cultalchulches Indians, 286. 


Curtis, Stilman S., killed by Indians, 29. 
Cushing, E. B., 335. 


Davenport, Harbert, edits The Expedi- 
tion of Panfilo de Narvdez, 120, 217, 
276; locates wanderings of Cabeza 


de Vaca, 288, 301. 

Davis, E. J., bitter partisan but honest 
man, 73. 

Davis, Mrs. F rench, founding of Lan- 


easter, Texas, 335. 

Davi is, Jefferson, dominating figure in 
Pierce’s Cabinet, 6. 

Decubadaos Indians, 287. 

De Leon, Alonso de, search for La 
Salle’s Colony, 176. 

Diaz, Bernal del Castillo, description of 
Narvaez, 126. 

Diaz, Porfirio, 70. 

Dienst, Alex., a plea for County 
Historical Societies, 74; vice-pres- 
ident, 82; president of Bell County 
Historical gees 335. 

Dixon, Sam H., 

Dorantes, Andres, 1: 20, 123, 217; sketch 
of family, 121; captain of boat, 220; 
with Indians in Texas, 231, 277. 

Dorantes, Diego, with Indians on Texas 
coast, 277. 

Dougherty, William H., 335. 

Douglas, Charles, 113. 

Draper, Daniel, 117. 

Dryden, William G., Santa Fé expedi- 
tion, 94, 96. 

Dunbar, James T., 113. 


Eastland, Captain, 38. 

Elliot, Captain Charles, British chargé 
in Texas, 36. 

Ellis, E. John, 67. 

E] Paso, golden jubilee, 169. 

England, interest of, in Texas, 36, 141, 
142 


Erath, Edwin Potter, 158. 

Erath, Memoirs of Major George Ber- 
nard, 27-51, 140-163; surveyor and 
Indian fighter, 27, 145; Congressman 
and legislator, 140; marriage, 145; 
relations with Indians, 153; in Civil 
War, 158. 

Erath, Lucy A., 27, 140. 
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Betaban, Moorish negro in Narvaez 
expedition, 127. 
Exemption laws of Texas, abuse of, 161. 


Fee, J. L., early newspapers in Grand 
Masonic Lodge at Waco, 170. 

Felder, Dr. Edmund J., 49. 

Figueroa, sent to Panuco, 229, 237. 

Fisher and Miller’s colony of Germans, 
141. 

Fisher, Captain, 43. 

Ford, Captain John S., Indian expedi- 
tion, 151. 

Fort Concho, 169. 

Fowlkes, Betty D., 316. 

Fowlkes, Pascal, 316. 

France, interest in Texas, 142. 

Franco-Texian bill, 142. 

Frontier, protection of, 156. 

Frontier Times, by J. J. Hunter, 169. 

Fulmore, Zachary Taylor, in memoriam, 
84. 

Gadsden, James, characterization of, 
3, 14; instructions to, 3; expansionist 
views, 6, 13; estimate of Mexican 
politics, 7; criticism of American 
consular system, 9; controversy with 
Bonilla, 10. 

Gadsden Treaty, Negotiation of, 1-26. 

Galveston, Colorado, and San Antonio 
Railroad, finished to San Antonio, 57. 

Galveston News, editorial commending 
President Hayes, 60. 

Garay, Francisco de, 124. 

Garay grant, in Tehuantepec, 1, 18. 

Garber, Paul N., Life of Gadsden, 3 

Garfield, James A., speech against 
sectionalism, 323. 

Garrett, Alexander C., 335. 

Garza, Antonio de la, 99. 

Gibbon, William Fitz, 115. 

Gibson, Randall L., 67. 

Giddings, G. H., agent of Confederate 
government, 258, 259 

Gillespie, Captain, 49. 

Gonzales, Inquirer, 70th anniversary 
edition, 169. 
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Green, Ed. 3, L., 335. 

Green, George, 146. 

Green, Thomas J., 44. 

Green, Tom, 49. : 

Greer County case, 33. 

Gregg, Josiah, 90. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of, Article 
A. 10; 

Guaycones Indians, 287. 

Guerrero, demands of Texans on town, 42 
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Hammond, George P., book review, 329. 

Hancock, George, 46. 
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ization, 251. 

Harrison, Hally, 324. 

Harrison, Tom, 325. 

Harwood, T. F., 
Association, 82. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., correspondence 
with Guy M. Bryan, 52-73, 164-167, 
242-250, 305-328; proposes emigra- 
tion from Ohio to Texas, 55; reply to 
proposal for settling contest with 
Tilden, 55; inaugural commended in 
Texas, 60; invites Bryan to visit and 
advise him, 62; policy approved in 
Texas, 65-72; attitude toward Mexico, 
70, 318: reminiscences, 243. 

Hays, Captain, 43. 

Heard, Julia Irion, 334. 

Heath, Ephraim Charles, 3385. 

Hicks, in Mier expedition, 47, 48. 


vice-president of 


Hill, Captain, 140. 

Historical Societies, a plea for County, 
74; Societies organized, 149, 169, 251, 
335. 


History, contest, local, 335. 

Hodge, F. W., 122; misreading of 
Cabeza de V aca, 227. 

Holman, James S., 269. 

Hollins Institute, 245, 317. 

Homan, William K., 328. 

Hoover, Mrs. Florence, 251. 

House, T. W., 252. 

Houston, A. J., vice-president of Histor- 
ical Association, 82. 

Houston, Sam, economical administra- 
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policy, 384; Mier expedition, 38; 
opposition to in West Texas, 140; 
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to annexation, 143; defeats Runnels 
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Houston Historical Society, 169. 

Howard, G. Volney, 335. 

Howland, Samuel, 104. 

Howlet, James, surveyor, 28. 

Huelva, Diego de, with Indians on 
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Hunter, J. J., Frontier Times, 169. 

Hutcheson, Willie, 335. 


Ideson, Julia, 251. 
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55, 56; causes of, 
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Indian policy of United States in Texas, 
152 2-154. 

Indians, invading Mexico from United 
States, 10; hostilities, 29-34, 150; 
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Maria, 170; habits of on Texas 
coast in sixteenth century, 231, 277, 
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Steptoe Johnson, 169. 
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